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“BLUE AND GOLD TOURS > 
TO 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


The South African Railways, in association with the leading 
Shipping Lines on the African routes, have organised an attractive 
programme of sunshine tours to South Africa for the coming Winter. 


Sailings from British and Continental ports will be made 
at frequent intervals between 8th November, 1930, and 30th January, 
1931. The steamer fares, on a liberal concessionary basis for the 
return voyage of 12,000 miles, are unique in travel values. 


A comprehensive series of rail tours in South Africa has been 
arranged in conjunction with the steamship sailings, and the 
inclusive costs of the combined sea and land tours range, accord- 
ing to duration, class of accommodation, etc., from £70 to £205. 


The full descriptive programme “ Blue and Gold Tours” will 
be sent, post free, on request. Apply :— 


The Director, 
Publicity and Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, 
73 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, 


and 


the leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


NATIONAL & INTERNATIONAL 


By JOHN S. HECHT (F.R.Econ.S.) 
Author of “The Real Wealth of Nations,” etc. 


Gives the only real solution 





of Britain’s economic troubles. 





Morning Post (in leading article reviewing the 
book): “ Mr. Hecht is an economist as acute as 
he is learned.” 


Daily Mail (in 3-column review) : “ Very striking 
and suggestive. Its conclusions are of the utmost 
importance.” 


Saturday Review: “The work deserves to -be 
read carefully by every student of Political 
Economy.” 


“ 


National Review: “A very serious work by a 
competent economist. . . . Mr. Hecht has 
performed a valuable service.” 





JARROLDS Publishers LONDON Limited, 


Paternoster House, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 





























w. BE. HURCOMB’S 


CAVEAT EMPTOR is Latin, and means “Let the Gy pegs 
buy at his own risk.” I aill not give the Latin for “Let the 
Seller sell at his or her own risk.” I ¢alled on a lady some time 
ago who told me that the silver which I sold for her for 
upwards of £1,000 had attracted an itinerant uninvited dealer 
just before, who offered £200 cash—therefore she had £800 more 
by selling through me. 

An Irish Peer took a very small tapestry panel to a well-known 
dealer, who offered 
£10. “No,” said his 
Lordship, “ I will take 
it to Hurcombs.”  [ 
sold it at auction for 
over £600. 

A small pancl of 
tapestry sold.. for a 
Baronet, who would 
have parted with it 
for £200, but it 
realised «under my 
hammer £650! So the 
vendor had £450 more. 
Curtains have realised 
£750 a pair, _bed- 
spreads £250 at these 
rooms. The Vendors 
always get the benefit 
of these enhanced 
prices, as I never buy 
for cash. 

I recently collected from the Victoria and Alberti Museum 
two beautiful panels of needlework, one begun by Margaret 
Beaufort, mother of Henry VII., and finished by the Court 
Ladies in the Sixieenth Century. The other was worked a few 
years later to commemorate the marriage of Oliver St. John, 
Earl of Bolingbroke, with Ehzabeth Vaulet. History tells of a 
visit of King James I. to Bletso Castle, where the needlework 
was hung. ‘These realised £5,000 under my hammer last week. 

Lest you forget. buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, 7he Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street. ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4), know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 





One of three of the Needlework Workings. 
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52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1 
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AS YOU WERE. By WILFRID BENSON. 7/6 


A new novel by the author of Dawn on Mont Blanc. 


HISTORY AS DIRECTION. By J. & 
HOYLAND. 7/6 


A study of Spengler’s historical method; suggests a new 
method of history teaching. 


LIFE OF MILTON, together with OBSER- 
VATIONS ON PARADISE LOST. | By 


LOUIS RACINE. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by KATHERINE JOHN. 7/6 


The introduction contains an account of Louis Racine 
and of Miltonic appreciation in France. 


LIVING PAINTERS: DUNCAN GRANT. 
With an Introduction by ROGER FRY. 3/6 
A new, cheap edition @f*the volume, first published in 
1924, containing 24 half-tone plates. 


THE ARMED MUSE. By HERBERT E. 
PALMER. 3/6 
Mr. Palmer’s new book of poems. *a 





25,000 COPIES SOLD AND STILL SELLING. 
THE EDWARDIANS. By V. SACKVILLE- 
WEST. 7/6 

















15,000 COPIES SOLD AND STILL SELLING. 
A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN. By viIRGINIA 
WOOLF. 5/- 




















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Prestpent—-Tur Most Hon, tre 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M. ‘em A.D.C 


Medical Superintendent: Danie. F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital’ is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure groun Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and occ disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment.- Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, imeluding Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres’ treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgéry, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. ccupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in "farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres; at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own pjivate bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. adies and genile- 
men have their own gardens, and ‘facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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The Mother Tongue. 


The Popular Report of the Bible Society 
is always eagerly anticipated by Christian 
people, and receives generous appreciation, 
all over the world. 


The Report for 1929-30 was published 
on September 18th. The title—*In the 
Mother Tongue ’’—strikes an appealingly 
human note. The chapters tell of the 
romance of translation and reveal once 
again the searching power of the printed 
Word of God when presented to folk of 
many lands in the language they learnt 
from their mothers. 


It is, as usual, well illustrated. Price 6d., 
post free 8d. 


The large Annual Report is also now 
ready. Price one shilling. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














3 shades in 3 days 


if you remove 


MOUTH GERMS 


Blame these destructive enemies for yellow :tain, decay 
and serious gum troubles. These germs sweep into 
the mouth and defy ozdinary tooth-paste. The anti- 
septic Kolynos foam gets into every crevice and kills 
these germs—cleans teeth down to the naked white 
enamel without injury. It cleans for 3 hours after each 
brushing and gets amazing results. Switch to Kolynos. 
Use the Dry-Brush Technique—a half-inch of Kolynos 
on a dry brush—within 3 days teeth will look whiter 
. . . fully three shades. Get Kolynos from your chemist 


to-day or write 
to Kolynos 
(Dept. -T. 56), 
Chenies Street, 


London, W.C.1, 


D E. | TA L Cc R EA M — free trial 


























PUTS YOUR 
CAR ‘ON 
VELVET’ 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with ‘ ROYAL” 
Radiators. 





Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
‘\ Beeston, Notts. 


Write for Booklet. 
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Offices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.-C.2 
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PATRONS - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


VICE-PATRONS + H-R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS, 


> = 





Se es =" > 
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This Society owes its origin to the 
Rev, Dr. Ashley, who, in 1838, built a 
large sailing cutter and, devoted him- 
self to the service of Sailors. From 
this small beginning the Society has 
spread to 110 Ports, in which 147 
Chaplains and Readers devote 
themselves to the service of 


SAILORS. 


Now, we have undertaken to send 
a Chaplain to 


YOKOHAMA. 


If every reader would send a gift on 


TRAFALGAR DAY 


the extra '£500 required could be met. 


STUART C. KNOX, Secretary. 

















INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929. 





THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the rates of 
Compound Bonus. 











The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 
per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 


as increased by existing Bonuses. 








UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
The Right Hon. WU ‘alter Runciman. 


£18, 200, 000 


Chairman: 


FUNDS EXCEED =. 





























A Great Work with a Great Object. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 

170 girls will receive proper home infl and d tic training, 

£10,000 is required to complete the purchase and adapt the house 
for its new use. Please send a: contribution. 














10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 





1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society’s work. 
Patrons: Tue1r MAjESTIES THE KinG anp Queen, H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, Countess oF Harewoop, Fretp-Marsuat H.R.H. Tue Duke 
H.R.H. Tue Prince oF Watss, K.G. 
Francis _H. Crayton, Esg. Depaty 
Chairman: Lorp Daryncton. Chairman of “ Arethusa’” Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 





or ConnauGuTt. President: 
Chairman and Treasurer: 

















VITAL 


Knowledge of the most vital facts of life is an absolute necessity 
to every Man and Woman. he policy of silence concerning 
sexual life is condemned by all’ who strive for the betterment oi 
the a Dr. Lang, the Archbishop of Canterbury, recently 
sai 


“ would rather have all the risks which come from free 

discussion than the greater risks which we rum by a con- 

spiracy — of. sitence. We want. to liberate the sex impulse 
which is part of the heritage of humanity.’ 


The following volumes supply that knowledge which all 
should al 
By COURTENAY BEALE. 
WISE webLock “intras Control). Nearly 100,000 nae 6/3 
The most complete book on Birth Control a 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 
A book of guidance for Men and Women in which 7” 6/3 
Beale answers most Marital problems .. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. By Dr. R, T. TRA 
he most illuminating book ever published, and the °13/- 
only Authentic ee edition .. 
By M. GALL EAN. 
THE CRITICAL "ACE OF WOM 
The book that mekes ‘‘ the + enol a henpy period 6 ‘3 
for all women. Husbands also should read i / 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE. 
This author’s latest and most able volume on ee. 3/9 
Read it and ensvre happy married life .. 
aide AND MARRIAGE. 
y Dr. RICHARD HARLEY 
Deals with? p Aion of life of special interest to wanted 3/9 
omen 
MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL. 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart. 
Let your decisions be guided by this book, written by 3/9 
the greatest medical authorities in the land .. 
A Popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER. 


Full of important information and advice. 
THE P ee ane wh WIFE, 


A book which every woman should read. 
THE COMPLETE HUS: 1/2 
A yoneece be of advice “for the Husband each or the 
of to-day and to-morrow. 
THE HAPPY LOVER. . five books for 
A luminous guide book of unequalled help 
. masiliape. 5/4 


WOMAN AND LOVE. Every woman will be 
the Petter for the reading of this wonderful 
work, 


All prices include postage. Make your selection from these important 
books and send Cheque or P.O, now to 
THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
Dept. 182, 26, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


SEX BOOKS 











FIGURES 
OF ASSURANCE ... AM.P. 


By careful and prudent administration, more 
than £42,000,000 has been made for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, 
taxes, etc. The Assets 
£78,000,000 and Annual Income £11,500,000. 
As befits the largest British Mutual Life 
Office, Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. 

Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? If not a 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 
attention. 


MUTUAL 


AUSTRALIAN | 878,000,000 | PROVIDENT 
73-76 King be St., SOCIETY ne a 


London, E.C. 4 
D. E. Walker, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
“a 


commission, | 
of the A.M.P. are | 
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PREFER TO GIVE 


QUALITY 


IN THEIR CIGARETTES 


IO for 6” 
20 for II;” 


Its the Tobacco that Counto 





























Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N.C.C.923. 
| 
| 

s 
PRINTING—for the Publisher 
THE SPECTATOR represents only one of | Company Reports, Prospectuses and 
several periodicals set and printed regu- every kind of commercial stationery 
larly by the House of Speaight. Our and publicity matter. 
installation of Rotary Presses is one of | For rush work we are particularly well 
the finest in the country, and we are equipped. Our day and night staffs, 
proud of the fact that we are the largest together with a very efficient department 
independent periodical printing con- for the production of process blocks for 
tractors in London and are not con- _line, half-tone and colour work, provide | 
nected with any group. a service that must appeal to all users 
“We never sleep ” is our slogan: thus _ of “ print,” and we desire you to take 
Wwe are ever at your service. Our full advantage of it. 
organisation, which is complete in every | Advertisers and publishers are invited 
department, comprises all the latest to send particulars of their require- 
machines for the printing of Magazines, | ments to our Sales Manager, who will 
Catalogues, Articles .of Association, be pleased to arrange an interview. 
— — 
W. SPEAIGHT & SONS Ltd. 
Newspaper, Magazine and Commercial Printers 
a 94:99, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 wisisnene 
for over Holborn 
100 years 0481I—S§ 
PRT aH eR aS 
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Every Record 


mentioned in Mr. Langdon Davies’ 


“Gramophone Notes” 


or "phoning to 


ALFRED IMHOF, Lid. 


(By Appointment to H.M. The King of Spain), 


Imhof House, 
112-116 New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
Telephone : MUSEUM 5944. 





“Os “Ss "Es “Es "&s "Es 
GRAND GRAMOPHONE CONCERT, 


QUEEN’S HALL, 
OCTOBER 9, at 8.30 p.m. 


Admission by ticket only, to be obtained free on 
application to Alfred Imhof, Ltd. 





| Eae~ EARLY APPLICATION IS ESSENTIAL “@@ 


can be procured immediately by calling, writing, | 























Story & Co., Ltd. LONOOMN. W.8 


= MEDITERRANEAN SS 
—_ CRUISES 





















By the queen of Cruising Liners 


ARANDORA STAR 


In Oct., Nov., Dec., to the 
Sunlit Mediterranean. 
Also January 24, 1931, to the West Indies, 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. L 
(Gerrard 5671). 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street. And principal tourist agents. 
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WINTER SUNSHINE 
TOURS 


EGYPT, SUDAN, 
CEYLON. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS, First-Class only. 





Wrile tor Mustrated Booklet 26 CHAPEL STREET LIVERPOOL 
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News of the Week 


The Imperial Conference 
5 hee Imperial Conference, the first to be held under 
a Labour Government, opened on Wednesday 
at the Foreign Office, and will probably last six weeks. 
Mr. MacDonald spoke first, welcoming the delegates 
and outlining the business before them. Speeches by 
each of the leaders of the Dominion delegations followed. 
There is a popular notion that the Conference will concern 
itself mainly with economic questions, but there is no 
justification for this in the Agenda. The principal 
subjects are inter-Imperial relations, foreign policy 
and defence, and economic questions. It is essential 
that something should be done first to tidy up the ambi- 
guities which are*the mevitable sequel to the famous 
declaration at the Conference of 1926 about equality of 
status in the British Commonwealth of Nations. That 
Conference made a distinction between equality of status 
and equality of function, or, as General Hertzog calls it, 
competency; but we eannot feel that the way. to a 
general understanding has been made easier -by .the 
Conference which reported on Dominion Legislation. and 
Shipping Legislation, — 








When lawyers are invited to make the language of 
documents square with some new Constitutional doctrine 
it is their weakness to run to pedantic interpretation. 
No possibility must be left, they feel, of any injury being 
done to the set doctrine in any conceivable emergency. 
Distinctions of function, which are the crux of workability, 
have been almost forgotten in the latest attempt to 
secure equality in terms of law. However, if when the 
Conference comes to an end it leaves behind it the founda- 
tion of a Permanent Secretariat, we shall all be able to 
feel that progressive co-operation between the different 
parts of the Empire is assured. 

x * * * 

The changes in the Dominion representation since 

1926 are remarkable. Canada is under Mr. Bennett’s 


‘Conservative Government instead of under Mr. Mackenzie 


King’s Liberal Government. Australia is under Mr. 
Seullin’s Labour Government instead of under Mr. 
Bruce’s Nationalist Government. In New Zealand Mr. 
Forbes, the leader of the United Party—formed by the 
late Sir Joseph Ward—is in the place of: Mr. Coates. 
Only General Hertzog reniains from the former leaders. 
If the speeches of Wednesday may be taken as an earnest 
of those which will follow when the details are tackled, 
the Conference will be the most fruitful ever held. There 
was a very evident intention that the Empire shall be a 
co-operative organization. The freedom of each country 
though real will not be, because it cannot be, interpreted 
so as to deprive the Empire of its freedom to exist as a 
positive whole. The Empire must prosper materially by 
co-operative methods and contribute to the world’s 
service something worthy of a closely locked international 
community that has an unmistakable soul. 
* * x * 

Germany 

The trial of the young Nazi officers in Germany has 
not been well managed if we may assume that by a 
strict disciplining of the witnesses it would have been 
possible to prevent the trial from becoming a means of 
poisonous propaganda. Herr Hitler, having been called 
as a witness, made the Court his stage. He could not 
have a spot-light turned upon him as happens at many 
of his public meetings, but he contrived to deliver a 
theatrical harangue which has caused intense joy to 
his volatile followers. Democracy was evil; the German 
people were suffering from the disease of internationalism 
and pacifism; the Reparations must be denounced, 
and so on. If, he declared, those politicians who were 
responsible for the present position of Germany withstood 
the just demands of the new Germany, the day would 
come when “ heads would roll in the sand.” 

; * * * x 

One can only hope that this vision of international 
dishonour and domestic slaughter, remote and dim 
though it may be, will be a warning to those decent 
Germans who voted for the Nazi policy merely as a 
stinging reminder to their ordinary political leaders 
who have been more intent upon party squabbles than 
upon the common good. Amid all these threatening 
tides President von Hindenburg has stood as solid as 
a rock. On Tuesday he announced that unless the 
Cabinet’s thoroughgoing scheme of economy was accepted 
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without alteration he would sanction the suspension of 
the Reichstag, for six months. Herr Hitler’s organ 
instantly came out with a threat of impeachment. 
“The German Constitution,” says the paper—the 
reference to the Constitution as an authority is delightful 
in this context—““‘ has an article providing for the indict- 
ment of the President. We warn him not to bolster up 
bankrupt politicians against the will of the people.” 
* x * X* 


The policy of economy over which the President has 
thus thrown a shield is extremely important. According 
to the Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph the 
deficit on the Budget of the present year is expected to 
be between £38,000,000 and £45,000,000. The estimated 
deficit for next year is £50,000,000. A Sinking Fund 
based on a “ Transition Loan ” is provided. The salaries 
of the Chancellor and Cabinet Ministers are to be reduced 
by ten per cent and the salaries of all other Reich officials 
by six per cent. ‘The salaries in the States and Communes 
will be similarly reduced. Altogether, the reductions 
in official salaries throughout Germany are estimated to 
amount to £11,000,000. There is also to be a saving of 
£14,500,000 on the transfers from the Reich to the States 
and Communes. The Departmental estimates are to be 
reduced by £15,000,000, and there are to be increased 
tobacco duties and surtaxes of five per cent. on bachelors 
and _ spinsters. ; 

x x * * 
M. Poincaré’s Return 

M. Poincaré has returned to Paris after his convales- 
cence, though it is still uncertain whether he will again 
enter politics. Even if he does not he may be expected 
to be an active commentator. In a speech this week to 
the Departmental Council of the Meuse, of which he is 
President, he said that “more than _ international 
anthems ”’ were needed for the protection of France, who 
would demand the right to organise her own protection if 
guarantees of security were not forthcoming. In view of 
such a speech, which is quite out of step with the main 
movement for the establishment of peace, we can only 
regret that the British delegation could not speak even 
more plainly than it did at Geneva. 

* * * * 


Mr. Henderson implied the truth clearly enough that 
France is the chief obstructionist, the one dissenting 
juryman, but by allowing M. Briand’s scheme of a 
European organization outside the League to be sub- 
mitted to a Commission of the League instead of to the 
whole Assembly in Committee—which would there and 
then have riddled it—he inevitably made it easy for the 
work of obstruction to continue. We must, however, 
appreciate his motive. M. Briand has been a good friend 
to the League, in spite of persistent difficulties, and 
Mr. Henderson wished to ease the situation for him and, 
still more, to save him from humiliation. The cause of 
peace has done worse then merely mark time; it has 
slipped back a step. But Mr. Henderson was probably 
aware of what was happening behind the seenes in France. 
M. Tardieu and M. Poincaré were preparing a fresh 
collaboration. On Wednesday they met to talk politics 
and the Times correspondent thinks that M. Briand’s 
position will become more precarious than ever. The 
probability is a “* move to the Right.” He says that both 
M. Tardieu and M. Poincaré resent M. Briand’s pretension 
to be the helmsman of France. 


x * * * 


Disarmament 
On Tuesday at Geneva the Report of the Disarmament 
Committee was laid before the full Assembly. 


In a hot 





debate those nations which were disarmed by Treaty 
naturally pressed for better proofs of the determination 
of the Allies to disarm themselves, and in particular 
demanded a fixed date for the meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference. Lord Cecil who wound up the debate, 
tried to reconcile all the various arguments by saving 
that there should be no order of precedence, for arbitra- 
tion, security and disarmament were of equal importance. 
Something had been done for arbitration by the Optional 
Clause; something had been done for security by 
Locarno; and now the British Government felt that the 
turn of disarmament had come. The first part of the 
Report was carried, though Germany, Austria. and 
Hungary did not vote. This unsatisfying conclusion 
comes almost immediately after the disappointing break- 
down of the Naval negotiations between France and 
Italy. 
* mH * * 

The Viceroy and India 

On Monday Lord Irwin was entertained at a banquet 
by the Punjab Government. He chose the occasion to make 
an. enlightening review of the situation in India. He 
spoke more plainly than he has ever done on the responsi- 
bility of Congress for the disorders. The leaders of 
Congress, he said, had deliberately and after due warning 
started a movement which was nominally peaceful 
but which led infallibly to widespread suffering and 
bloodshed. Crime-had been eulogized ; ignorant youth 
had been encouraged to defy the law ; enormous economic 
damage had been done. Evidently the Congress leaders 
were “ bankrupt of statesmanship ”’ for a fruitful alterna- 
tive had been offered to them—that of taking part in a 
free discussion at the Round-Table Conference. In 
spite of all that had happened he himself had no doubt 
that if those who were going to represent India at the 
Conference “ could agree on one broad Constitutional 
plan” they would achieve for India something as great 
as anything in her history. At any rate they would be 
truer patriots than those who had refused co-operation. 

* * * * 


The most interesting passage in the speech was that in 
which Lord Irwin met the criticism by the followers 
of Congress that he could, if he had wished, have brought 
the recent peace negotiations between Mr. Gandhi and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to a successful conclusion. What is 
in fact being whispered is that Mr. Gandhi and the 
Nehrus would have been content with “ private assur- 
ances ”’ from the Viceroy about the Constitutional issuc, 
as they quite appreciated the difficulty of his satisfying 
them “ publicly.” Lord Irwin treated this criticism 
with scorn. He said that he had never lent himself to 
such a method of diplomacy and never would. Private 
assurances would have been quite incompatible with the 
freedom of the Round Table Conference and disloyal to 
all those parties in India which had supported the 
Government. He was obliged, therefore, to take the reply 
of the Congress leaders “ at its face value” and not as 
something which could have one value in seeret and 
another in public. Textually, the reply offered “ no basis 
of discussion.”’ He had accordingly said so. The responsi- 
bility for failure lay not on him but upon Congress. 


* * * * 

Lord Birkenhead 

The death of Lord Birkenhead at a too early age has 
removed one of the most powerful brains and one of the 
most commanding personalities of our time. His surprising 
career, with its strange combination of inestimable public 
service and experiments in spectacular effect, will be a 
permanent memory. Names are preserved more easily 
among lawyers, who pass on a legend, than in any other 
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profession, but in any case Lord Birkenhead’s legend is 
assured. The real beginning of his political career was an 
jnsolently brilliant speech in the House of Commons, 
This both helped and hindered him, for he was expected 
to continue in the same strain, which was not the strain 
associated with the responsibilities of high place. Never- 
theless, Lord Birkenhead, who was clever enough for 
anything, relieved himself of the handicap and as Lord 
Chancellor earned, against all odds, a great and 
deserved reputation for weight, truth, and clearness. 
Some of his judgments, for their reasoning as well as for 
their perfectly appropriate form, will always be quoted. 
Moreover, he was the prime author of the great revolution 
in the laws relating to land purchase and tenure. 


* * * * 


Of equal merit was his brave achievement in helping to 
bring about the Irish settlement. When others despaired 
he remained confident and energetic in negotiation. 
This needed great courage, for victory in a sense meant 
disparagement for him; he was conspicuously breaking 
with his past. In many other respects he was out of tune 
with his day. In a pungent Rectorial address to Glasgow 
University he preached the doctrine of self-interest and 
“ glittering prizes.” He was no friend of the League. 
And he did all too little for conciliation in India, though 
the case for a settlement there was as plain as in Ireland. 
He made a hobby of heaping invective upon particular 
policies and particular persons, some of which, and 
some of whom, were too small game for so skilled a hunter. 
There were reasons, then, for the disapproval which his 
public speeches sometimes excited. But no one who was 
intimate in private life with Lord Birkenhead ever 
harboured, or could harbour, a doubt about his affectionate 
loyalty. He never forgot a friend. He loved Oxford and 
particularly Wadham. He loved England and English 
life. And he passed through his career, burning the 
‘audle at both ends, with unfailing dash and gaiety. 


* * * * 


Herr Sthamer 

When a farewell luncheon was given in London on 
Monday to Herr Sthamer, the retiring German Ambas- 
sador, three Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs were 
present to testify to the success of his extraordinarily 
difficult mission. He was appointed to London ten years 
ago and neither country could say then exactly how un- 
pleasant Herr Sthamer’s position was going to be. Nobody 
was optimistic enough to think that he would have a 
pleasant time. It would be embarrassing in any case 
and it might be painful. Englishmen in those bitter 
days after the War did not understand their own capacity 
for being convinced by reason and impressed by honesty. 
Herr Sthamer returns to his country possessing the 
respect of us all. He has brought the two countries to- 
gether more effectually than could have been even wildly 
imagined when he came. He has resorted to no trick. 
He has been direct, painstaking, good-tempered and 
patient. 

* * * * 

South Paddington By-Election 

After the sad comedy of Bromley the sad comedy of 
South Paddington. Originally Sir Herbert Lidiard 
came forward as the Conservative candidate at the 
approaching by-election with the full approval of the 
Conservative Central Office. This approval postulated 
the disapproval of Lord Rothermere. Accordingly the 
United Empire Party produced a_ candidate—Mrs. 
Stewart Richardson. A few months ago—or was it 
only weeks ?—it might have been assumed that Lord 
Rothermere’s candidate would satisfy Lord Beaverbrook, 


After Bromley, however, the reality of any co-operation 
between Lord Rothermere’s United Empire Party and 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Crusaders became, to say the least of 
it, questionable. Still, as Sir Herbert Lidiard was not 
very forthcoming towards the Crusaders when they 
interviewed him, it was thought that they would make at 
least a temporary alliance with the United Empire Party 
to defeat him. 
* * * * 


Before that alliance could be realized Sir Herbert 
Lidiard yielded so far to the hectoring Crusaders as to 
promise to vote for Empire Free Trade—Lord 
Beaverbrook’s version—and to oppose the Conservative 
Party whips. The next step was for the Conservative 
Central Office to ‘disown him. The expectation was 
then renewed that Lord Rothermere would be satisfied. 
But not so. Mrs. Stewart Richardson remains to 
dispute with Sir Herbert Lidiard the true doctrine of 
Empire Free Trade. If they do not know what it is, 
how can we? When we write there is no official 
Conservative candidate, but the Times thinks that 
there ought to be one. 

* * * * 
Mr. Harkness’s Great Gift 

If we may read between the lines of American comment 
on the reception here of Mr. Harkness’s munificent gift, 
there is some surprise that this remarkable event should 
have had less publicity than in the donor’s own country. 
The reverse might naturally have been expected. 
Nothing could be more unhappy—or more untrue, for 
the matter of that—than a belief in the United 
States that the British people have not been startled 
into deep gratitude not merely by the magnitude 
but by the whole character of Mr. Harkness’s gift. 
It is worth while, therefore, to say something about the 
quiet and apparently casual ways of this country. Here 
publicity is seldom organized, and this defect—if such it 
is—is no doubt very misleading to Americans. They 
recognize that the gift of £2,000,000 by a citizen of one 
country to the people of another country, virtually 
without conditions, is unprecedented. Why, they ask, 
is there not more to-do about it ? 


* * * * 


In part the explanation is that Mr. Baldwin, following 
the tradition of Cabinet Ministers and such like, made 
his communication only to the Times. The Times is a 
receiving house of important communications, and it is 
certain that any communicstion published there will 
spread outwards to the extreme circumferences of British 
civilization. In the United States such an announcement 
would have been made simultaneously in a great many 
organs. Here newspapers, which have to make use of 
information after it has been published in the Times, are 
usually inclined to give it less emphasis than they 
would have done if they themselves had been the first 
channel of communication. We are not going to apologize 
for our odd national methods, which we prefer anyhow 
to the rehearsed clamour of a professional chorus. All 
the same, we think that in the case of Mr. Harkness’s 
gift Mr. Baldwin would have done better to secure 
simultaneous publication by making use of the Press 
Agencies. 

% * * * 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cenit. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was 92 Wednesday 
1043; on Wednesday week, 104j%;; a year ago, 101; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 9)? x.d.: on 
Wednesday week, 92}; a ycar ago, 82} x.d. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednestay 783; on Wednesday week, 
781; a year ago, 72}. 
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Import 


HERE has been much talk, and there is likely to 
be more, about Import Boards. It is not merely 
that the Labour Party has for years advocated bulk 
purchase as a desirable act of Socialism ; others outside 
the Labour Party, who have become desperate, clutch 
at any new remedy, even a dangerous one, for staying 
the economic disease of the moment. A few months 
ago Mr. E. F. Wise, who did excellent work for the 
nation in making bulk purchases of wool in the War, 
presented a scheme of Import Boards to the House of 
Commons and won general admiration for his exposition. 
In ‘unexpected places one heard the comment, “ Well, 
there may be something in it. We may have to come 
to it.” Those non-Socialists who played with the 
idea were overwhelmed for the moment by Mr. Wise’s 
ability and perhaps forgot that State-trading in the War, 
when it was absolutely necessary, was a very different 
thing from State-trading under normal conditions. 

Mr. Wise has a particular talent for making what is 
rash appear moderate. He is always careful to suggest 
that the policy of bulk purchase is: really being forced 
upon this country by the huge combinations in other 
countries. The United States has her Federal Farm 
Board; Canada, Australia, France and Germany have 
their wheat pools ; Russia has her monopoly. Mr. Wise 
describes his policy as a means of saving the British 
farmer from strangulation by these gigantic competitors. 
His Import Board buying wheat—the Labour Party, 
be it remembered, has a vision of other Boards for the 
bulk purchase of meat and wool—would apparently buy 
from abroad as cheaply as it could and would 
stabilize the price at home, setting off the relatively 
expensive purchases against cheap purchases. He argues 
that the additional cost of bread, if there was any 
additional cost at all, would be negligible. The farmer 
would at last have security. 

All this sounds attractive. Nevertheless it is a form 
of State-trading in a region where State trading has 
always failed except in exceptional circumstances— 
as, for instance, in war, or during a local famine. 
Admittedly there are certain forms of trading for which 
the Government must be responsible. The Post Office 
is one of these exceptions. But there is no reason— 
no reason concerned with national security or with 
public health, but quite the reverse—why the Government 
should embark upon permanent trading in primary pro- 
ducts. No doubt the Labour theory is that the function of 
buying should be entrusted to skilled persons in a 
Corporation ; but the Corporation would exist only by 
statutory authority and the final financial responsibility 
would rest upon the Government. If there were a failure 
the unhappy taxpayer would have to come to the rescue. 

In a pamphlet on Import Boards (1d.) issued by the 
Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union, Mr. Harold 
Cox has displayed his usual high powers of reasoning. 
At only one point, we think, does he exaggerate, and that 
is where he defends all the middlemen who have become 
popular bogys. It is true that a middleman performs 
a most valuable function in building a bridge between 
the producer and the consumer. Obviously he is not 
paid for doing nothing. If he were not “ filling a want ” 
he would not be making a living. The real blame 
belongs to the farmers, who by their failure to organize 


have made room for a wholly excessive number of 
middlemen. The Linlithgow Commission traced as 
many as thirteen changes of hand in the process of 


selling certain fruits and vegetables ! 
But, after all, the most important of all the influences 








Boards 


which determine the price of wheat is the weather. 
No Government, no Corporation, no commercial bar- 
gaining, can control the weather Fortunately “economic 
law” is considerate to the consumer ; high prices, pro- 
voked by scarcity in one year, cause greater production and, 
therefore, lower prices the next year. It is alarmingly 
easy for traders whose success depends upon accurate 
forecasting of the future, whether in regard to the weather 
or the state of trade, to make mistakes. When individuals 
make the mistakes they suffer for them, even it may be 
by ruin,. but they cannot pass on their suffering in bulk 
to the nation. .It is quite another matter when a State 
Board makes the mistakes. An Import Board, controlling 
the whole supply of the nation, would have it in its 
power to make the nation suffer intensely. And salaried 
officials are not ruined personally by their mistakes. 
A private trader who pays the penalty himself is neces- 
sarily restrained or stimulated to prodigies of energy 
by his very apprehension. 

The Federal Farm Board in the United States, being 
tricked by the weather, went so far wrong in its forecasts 
that it found itself this year in the ironical position of 
almost desiring a poor harvest to put itself straight. 
Another famous example of wrong forecasting was that 
of the Brazilian Government many years ago. It tried 
to stabilize the price of coffee and based its calculations 
on the assumption that there would be a regular recur- 
rence of a bumper crop only once in five years. Nature 
playfully intervened with an unexpected bumper crop 
and the Brazilian Government took years to recover 
from the shock. 

Let us suppose that a Wheat Board is in being and 
all the granaries in Great Britain are bulging with wheat. 
In order to keep the price of wheat stable the Government 
sells at much more than the market price of wheat in 
the outer world. What would the consumers, who are 
also the voters, say to that? If they turned rusty, 
the Government (pleading special circumstances no 
doubt), might lower the price. There would then be 
a loss to the State. The taxpayer would have to meet 
the deficit, knowing all the time to his supreme annoyance 
that the deficit need never have occurred. 

Whenever a Government prepares to buy those who 
organize the wheat markets of the world are well aware 
of the fact. They also make their preparations—for 
raising the price against the purchasing Government. 
Imagine what might happen in the Sisterhood of Nations, 
the British Commonwealth, if year after year there was 
bickering about the price of wheat. As things are man- 
aged now we are saved that. The Import Board, as 
Mr. Cox says, might refuse to buy Canadian wheat on 
the ground either that the price was too high or that 
the British supply was already sufficient. Similarly, 
there might be much tension—not so dangerous but still 
very disagreeable—between Great Britain and_ the 
United States or Great Britain and the Argentine, with 
whom we carry on an immense trade and whom it would 
be folly to offend gratuitously. The only way in which 
we could really help wheat growers in the Dominions 
would be by giving them the benefit of the stabilized 
price, but that would be to incur the very danger which 
we have mentioned in the United States and the Argentine. 

There are other reasons against bulk purchase, but we 
need not accumulate them. Let us quote some formidable 
figures which were given in the Observer last Sunday 
by Mr. George Broomhall :— 





‘** May IT add in conclusion a word or two concerning my experience 
es a grain broker, dealer and trade statistician covering almost 
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sixty years? In that period I have seen the price of wheat as 
low as 18s. per quarter and as high as 120s., flour as low as lis. 
er sack and as high as 100s., the charge for freight across the 
Atlantic as low as 5s. per ton and as high as 235s. In every case 
of low prices the trade was unfettered, in every case of high prices 
the trade was controlled by Government Boards. 


Of course the economic discussions in the Imperial 
Conference may disclose new possibilities. It may 
become worth while to accept what look like risks for 
the sake of getting an all-round agreement, which is 


incomparably more important than anything else. In 
the present circumstances, however, it seems that by 
far the simplest and safest plan is to guarantee a reason- 
able price to the home farmer by means of a subsidy and 
to combine this with a wheat quota under which all 
flour would contain a percentage of British wheat. 
That policy would cause no heart-burnings. We should 
all know exactly where we were. Import Boards iead 
directly to the nationalization of all industrs. 


The Pilgrim Trust 


a, wrote somewhere about the nature of 
4 gifts. He said that when a gift was a true one 
there was a “ flowing out ” of the giver to the receiver 
and a reciprocal “ flowing back ”—interesting phrases 
which grow in significance when one ponders upon them. 
We thought of them when we read of the princely gift 
of Mr. Edward S. Harkness to the people of Great 
Britain, for we cannot imagine any act of generosity 
better devised in its delicacy and its warm feeling for 
the recipients to ensure the “ flowing out” and the 
“flowing back ”’ which are of the essence of good Anglo- 
American relations. 

Everybody who knows Mr. Harkness knows his 
modesty, his quietness, his benevolent thoughtfulness. 
He is utterly unlike our stage American millionaire, just 
as the stage Englishman of the American theatres is 
unlike the real Englishman. If he had not been the 
soul of modesty he could only too easily have slipped into 
offering his gift with words which might have seemed 
oppressive or have suggested the superiority of the rich 
man who in helping a distressed friend implies the 
culpability of his needs. The perfect manner of Mr. 
Harkness, however, makes us think that never has a 
donor displayed more thorough confidence in the wisdom 
of the recipient and never has a donor by sincere com- 
pliment suggested more gracefully that the recipient is 
the better partner in a friendship. 

Mr. Harkness in stating the reasons for his gift puts 
first his admiration of Great Britain’s example since the 
War in bearing her burden without complaint and 
honourably paying her debts. He mentions the recent 
prosperity of the United States and his own “ worldly 
means’ as a matter of accident rather than of merit, 
and he mentions last the “ ties of affection ” which bind 
him to the land from which he is descended. He does 
not even say how much money he has placed at the 
absolute disposal of five British trustees, but it is believed 
to be about £2,000,000, which at 5 per cent. will bring 
in an annual income of £100,000. The Trustees, Mr. 
Baldwin, Lord Macmillan, Sir James Colquhoun Irvine 
(Principal of the University of St. Andrews), Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Mr. John Buchan, are well chosen, and under 
the Trust Deed they are enabled to spend the money 
on any purpose covered by the legal sense of the word 
* charitable.” ; 

One naturally regards the legal sense of a word as a 
restricting sense, but the legal sense of “ charitable ” 


comprehends nearly every cause to which money could 
possibly be given. <A great responsibility has therefore 
been accepted by the Trustees. A record of unerring 
judgment in bestowing the money will be the suitable 
response to the untrammelled freedom which Mr. Harkness 
has given them. They are sure to be splendidly aided 
by their Secretary, Mr. Tom Jones, who was Deputy 
Secretary to the Cabinet, who resigned to take up his 
new post, and who has lately been studying Charitable 
Trusts in the United States. He is an economist who 
has been left anything but dismal by the dismal science ; 
he is a clear thinker with a nice sense of proportion, a 
quick and sure judgment, and a knack of removing 
difficulties by making personal relations easy. The 
Pilgrim Trust could not start with happier omens. 

Most of us have dreamed in idle moments what we 
would do with great wealth if we had it. This is a 
favourite form of building castles in Spain, and Mr. 
Jones and the Trustees will be able to build to the top 
of their bent. We know what Mr. Harkness’s own 
dreams were because they have already come true. He 
has showered immense sums—millions in some cases— 
upon Yale (his own University) and Harvard, upon St. 
Andrews and upon Oxford and Cambridge. His mother, 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, established the Common- 
wealth Fund which has endowed thirty-eight Fellowships 
of a yearly value of £600 for British students at American 
Universities. 

What will the Pilgrim Trustees do with the money ? 
As we have seen, an almost unlimited field is before 
them. Will they, as Mr. Harkness has done, help 
education in some form or other? There is much 
research, particularly perhaps medical research, waiting 
for the necessary money. Some people would be 
attracted by experiments with a social purpose—experi- 
ments, say, in model methods of housing such as a 
Government might not feel itself justified in undertaking. 
Then, there can hardly be an end to the demand for 
open spaces in great towns. The mind wanders on to 
solutions which would make Americans “ flow out” 
towards this country. There are “ ancient monuments,” 
such as every American desires to see, which are in 
danger of instability—Cathedrals, or Durham Castle. 


But these are random thoughts. Fortunately the 
Trustees with the help of their Secretary will be 
able to think long before they decide. Their first 


announcement will be a matter of extreme interest. 


Kenya 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 


NAST AFRICA has responded to the blessed word 
‘*paramountcy ” with more vehemence than 
understanding. Meetings of protest against the recent 
white papers have been held throughout Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika and Northern Rhodesia. White interests, it 
is erroneously assumed, are directly threatened by the 
reaffirmation of a decent native policy. Northern 


Rhodesia turns her eyes southward, while Mr. Grobler 
fulminates from the Transvaal against the interference 
of amateurs in the affairs of Africa. He will not tolerate 
any idea of equality: Europeans are Europeans and 
natives are natives, each with their predestined stations 
in life, which the doctrine of paramountcy would reduce 
South Africa, whose ideals have 


to an absurdity. 
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created within her own borders a native situation the 
bitterness of which is without parallel, yet aspires to 
claim a kind of Monroe Doctrine for the whole of Africa. 
“We deny,” affirms Mr. P. G. W. Grobler, Minister for 
Public Lands, “that any European nation, England 
included, has the right to act anywhere in Africa in 
conflict with our ideals, and we are determined not 
to be submerged.” South Africa, in short, wishes to 
extend her protection northwards, and certain elements 
in East Africa, deceived by a specious security and an 
apparent prosperity which they do not choose to analyse, 
are ready enough to respond with alacrity to this mala- 
droit gesture. 

But are they well-advised in so summarily rejecting 
a policy which the “ amateurs” of Whitehall have 
delivered after protracted gestation? Is Lord Delamere 
necessarily infallible just because he is vociferous ? Are 
we to assume that what is bad enough for South Africa 
is good enough for East? Is the Hertzog-Delamere 
concord really in the best interests of the scattered 
white communities of East Africa? We hold very 
definitely that there can, and must, be no conflict 
between white and black interests in these territories. 
The two interests must be complementary. The terms 
pro-settler and pro-native, anti-settler and anti-native, 
are the most dangerous in the political vocabularies 
of Africa. There should be no such antithesis. For 
that reason, perhaps, paramountcy is not the happiest 
phrase just because it is liable to misunderstanding. 
Granted the principle of territorial segregation, which 
we have all along advocated, paramountcy involves no 
conflict of interests: in the European colony white 
interests would be paramount, in the native territories 
a like paramountcy would be given to the development 
of a black civilization. No one maintains that the 
natives are yet able to stand alone, but only Lord 
Delamere is so bold as to affirm that there never will 
be any suggestion that the natives should rule them- 
selves. While refusing to predict when or how Africans 
will be able to govern themselves in modern conditions, 
we are nevertheless forced to dissent from the view 
expressed by the elected members of the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislature that “ the development of alien 
races is contrary to natural law.” It is just because 
natural law demands our sympathetic and_ intelligent 
protection of native interests that we are convinced of 
the necessity for territorial segregation; and it is not 
a little significant that the most ardent protestations 
against the white paper are coupled with demands 
which contain almost identical proposals. ‘“‘ We are 
convinced,” says Mr. Grobler once more, “ that in 
segregation in all directions we shall find salvation for 
both races, and are going to do it.””, Even Lord Delamere, 
keen antagonist though he be, subscribes to this view. 
** As to the political future of the natives,” he is reported 
to have said, “ there is umple scope for such development 
within the boundaries of the reserves without bringing 
the native into the field of the white man’s politics. 
. . . If Europeans are successfully to resist the downward 
pull of a lower civilization, they must keep apart and 
aloof from the native peoples.” 

What further need have we of witness ? The leaders of 
white opinion (and we readily concede to Lord Delamere 
this honourable title) are at one with the “* amateurs,” who 
see in territorial segregation the only hope for the future of 
East Africa. When there is so large a measure of agree- 
ment, it is difficult to understand what all the pother is 
about. If the native territories of Kenya are separated 
from the settled colony under different governors and 
administrations, the question cf the paramountcy of 
one interest or another cannot possibly arise. The sug- 
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gestion that there should be international supervision 
of our protectorates through the Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations would not affect the Colony, 
but only the native territories. The Colony proper, that 
is the settled highlands, could never be included in any 
mandatory scheme. On the other hand, divested of its 
native encumbrances, it could be given such an instalment 
of self-government as would make it virtually autonomous, 
subject only to the benevolent supervision of a High 
Commissioner in the event of federation. No vested 
interests are threatened. Land, now reserved for white 
farms, would still be available for closer settlement 
With increased self-government, which territorial segre- 
gation alone can make possible, the Highlands of East 
Africa would be even more attractive to possible settlers 
than they are now. All the energies of the Colonial 
Government would be directed to the furtherance of 
white interests, without being dissipated, as now, in 
attempting to carry out a dual mandate under impossible 
conditions. Territorial segregation is not a_ nefarious 
plot to deprive the settlers of their land or of their 
ascendancy in those areas which they have made their 
own. Outside the highlands, which alone in tropical 
Africa offer a home to the genuine colonist, native interests 
must prevail owing to conditions of climate and environ- 
ment. But in the Colony proper,economie and political 
development would be determined primarily by the 
interests of the settlers. They would be responsible for 
their own taxation and budget and the Colonial revenue 
would no longer be embarrassed by the insistent demands 
of native education and administration. They would 
be freed from the responsibility and expense of an exag- 
gerated police and military establishment. — Secure, 
moreover, in their own territories, satisfied at last that 
they are getting a square deal, the natives wouldrespond 
with greater alacrity to the economic situation. Labour, 
released from the appearance of compulsion, would 
flow into the market with added confidence. No re- 
strictions would be imposed on the free movement of 
Africans in and out of the native territories, and should 
they wish it natives could dissociate themselves per- 
manently from their territories and domicile themselves 
in the colony under white control. There is everything to 
be gained, in short, for settlers as much as for natives, 
from territorial segregation, and it is the more gratifying, 
therefore, to find that on this one essential point, however 
much opinions may differ on details of administration, 
the leaders of local white opinion are at one with our 
‘*‘ amateurs.” This unanimity gives us reasonable grounds 
for hope that the next few months will ensure for Africa 
a future of serene development based on an identity of 
interests, racially differentiated but mutually inter- 
dependent. 


The Rebirth of Germany 


[This article by a correspondent in Germany gives the German 
view of events which have created much speculation abroad.—Ed. 
Spectator. | 

ROBABLY no movement in Germany, since the 
revolution of 1918, has so signally attracted the 
attention of other nations to the country as the victory 
of the Hitler group in the recent elections. Much has 
been written about the event abroad which cannot stand 
the test of critical analysis. Obviously, a movement 
which has influenced so many circles as the National- 
Socialist movement has cannot have developed imere!y 
jn thin air. There must have been suitable ground for 
its development, and it must have had forces capable of 
development within itself. The question of the ground 
was briefly touched upon in the letter from Germany in 
the Spectator of September 20th; the particular forces 
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inherent in the movement are most clearly portrayed in 
its own programme. It is worth while to spend a little 
time in considering sine tra et studio this programme, as 
it was published on February 25th, 1920. A subsequent 
meeting of the party decreed that the programme, as 
thus drawn up, must remain unalterable for all time. 

It must be noted that the main aim of the movement 
was not to create a political party in the narrow sense 
of the word. The preface to the programme states 
expressly that “ once the aims outlined in the programme 
have been attained, the leaders have no intention of 
creating new ones, and of thus artificially producing 
discontent amongst the masses in order merely to prolong 
the life of the party. When the aims of the party have 
been realized it will disappear from the arena.” 

The party calls itself a National Socialist German 
Labour Party. Every word of this lengthy title is im- 
portant. It is national because its programme demands 
the union of all Germans on the grounds of the right of 
self-determination possessed by all nations. As a conse- 
quence of this, it demands the annulling of the Peace 
Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain and that Germany 
should be given equal status with other nations. The 
assertion is often made in Germany that Germany is a 
country without space for development. This is also a 
tenet of the National-Socialists, who demand territory 
and soil where the superfluous German population can 
settle and till the ground. They constantly aflirm that it 
is unjust that thirty-nine million Frenchmen should have 
more territory than sixty-five million Germans. Russia, 
too, is pointed to with its enormously extensive land. 

Once this German Fatherland is created in a National 
Socialist manner, they propose to people it with the 
right citizens. Here the significance of the words 
“Labour ” and “ Socialist ” in the party’s title emerges. 
Citizenship will not be accorded as a matter of course, 
it must be earned. Only when a man has passed with 
credit through the State schools, or has performed a 
term of military service, or has served his country by 
compulsory work can he become a citizen. He must 
also be of German extraction to receive this honour. 
Jews are excluded on principle as being aliens; they, 
together with all foreigners, will fall under special 
legislation. Opportunities to work and to live will, 
in the first instance, be found for German State citizens, 
and when there are not sufficient to go round members 
of foreign nations will have to leave the country. The 
immigration of non-Germans into the country is to be 
prevented, and all non-Germans who have entered the 
country since August 2nd, 1914, are to be compelled 
to leave it. Only German State citizens, who in the 
National-Socialist scheme are to have equal rights and 
duties so as to obviate class-war, may hold public office. 
Party views are to play no part in such appointments ; 
character and ability alone are to be the determining 
factors. The first duty of every State citizen will be 
to do physical or mental work. An income which is 
earned without effort or work is to be abolished, and 
the slavery caused by money which bears interest 
(Zinsknechtschaft) is to be broken. The national- 
ization of the banks and the bourses will be a preliminary 
step, credits will then be given by the State to industry, 
to the middle-classes, and to the peasants, not for 
speculative purposes, but to finance production. War 
profits are to be confiscated wholesale, and the Trusts, 
which have partly developed out of so-called War 
Companies, are to be nationalized. Large retail stores 
are to be communalized, and are to be let at cheap rates 
to small traders. Directors and employees are to be 
profit-sharers on a clearly defined scale, and when they 
are no longer capable of work, they all, including the 


employees, are to receive an adequate pension. The 
land problem will be solved, firstly, by means of a law 
which will make it possible to expropriate land for public 
purposes; secondly, by abolishing ground-rent; and, 
thirdly, by preventing any kind of speculation in land. 
At the same time, private property will be protected 
and even placed under State guardianship. The 
immunity of members of Parliament will be abolished, 
and ministers, when their policy has broken down, will 
be tried in the State courts. The whole system of national 
education is to be thoroughly revised and developed. 
All harmful influences emanating from the Press, the 
stage, art and the cinema are to be eradicated. 

A strong central figure must be created to carry 
through these reforms, and a plebiscite is to decide 
whether he will be a President or a monarch. At his 
side, as advisors but not as rulers, will stand a Parliament 


and chambers representing the various trades and 
professions. The mercenary army is to be abolished 


and to be replaced by a national army. 

Under this standard the National Socialist Party 
entered the ballots—and won. I have attempted te 
describe its principles as objectively as possible. They 
combine a medley of Utopian and pernicious ideas, with 
thoughts which are self-evident and which other parties 
share with them. These ideas all contain a_ strong 
propagandist force which does not fail of its influence 
on the non-thinking masses. Panaceas are provided 
for all the country’s woes—the only question is whether 
they will prove effective. How impracticable some of 
their plans are has already been shown by clashes which 
have occurred between their theory and their practice. 
So, for instance, in spite of that part of his programme 
which demands the union of all Germans on the grounds 
of the law of national self-determination, Herr Hitler in 
practice adopted another attitude with regard to the 
reunion of Germany and Austria and with regard to 
the question of South Tyrol. The nearer the National 
Socialist movement approached the borders of Italy 
the further did the question of the Austro-German 
fusion recede into the background of its programme, 
whilst the oppression of the Germans in Southern Tyrol 
became “a fictitious invention of Freemasonry ”’ ! 

How the anti-Semitic tendency would work out in 
practice further developments alone can show. In 
their propaganda the National-Socialists are, of course, 
still firmly anti-Semitic, but in an interview with Kari 
von Wiegand, the American journalist, Hitler was 
inclined to water down some of his enmity for the Jews. 
Again, it is hard to conceive how the National-Socialists 
are going to carry through the eviction of every foreigner 
without producing a world’s boycott which will end in 
the economic ruin of Germany. Even those of their 
compatriots who are allowed to stay in the land will 
hardly have an easy time. From the cradle to the grave 
they will be subjected to an iron bondage. The National- 
Socialists will not boggle at the most extreme measures, 
if only they can breed a fine race. Witness their Spartanic 
views about the survival of the fittest, which can be 
read in any of their pamphlets. 

About another point, the Zinsknechtschaft, much has 
been written by the National-Socialist economist, Feder ; 
and it is quite amusing to glance through his theories. 
Not that there is much to be learnt from them; one 
only gains the impression that it might be interesting 
to experiment with them on some lonely island in mid- 
ocean, but not in a country situated in the heart of Europe 
and connected by closest bonds with the rest of the world. 

Since the election another event has thrust the National 
Socialists still further into the foreground—Lord Rother- 
mere’s article in the Daily Mail. 
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It must be acknowledged that, from the German point 
of view, Lord Rothermere’s article has done good in 
directing the attention of many circles of English people 
towards problems which vitally concern the life of Ger- 
many, though its assertion that National-Socialism can 
form a bulwark against Bolshevism is probably its 
greatest fallacy. The National Socialist and the Bolshevik 
methods of propaganda are too similar to allow of this, 
and the support often accorded by one party to the other 
is likely one day, with or without the approval of their 
respective leaders, to merge the waters of both parties 
into one channel. The task of providing security against 
Bolshevism and of bringing about a rebirth of Germany 
can be best solved by those parties who have a demo- 
cratic and a social conception of life and of the State, and 
who definitely repel any effort to introduce Bolshevik 
experiments into Germany—also by those foreign States 
who will not allow themselves to be influenced by sen- 
sational rumours, but who will perceive the determination 
of Germany to preserve order within her boundaries and 
to live in freedom and at peace with the world outside. 

P.B. 


Duns Scotus Was a Scot! 


F vipers centuries of wrangling, the nationality of the 
great scholastic philosopher, Duns Scotus, has 
been determined. A French Franciscan, Fr. Longpré, 
who is working on a life of Scotus and a new edition of 
his works, has come upon fresh data at Blairs in Aberdeen- 
shire which makes it clear that the great opponent of 
Aquinas was born at a farm-house near Berwick, and not 
far from the village of Duns, from which, no doubt, he 
took his name. Although further details must wait 
until Fr. Longpré publishes his Life, it can be said that 
the name of the philosopher’s father is known. 

To show the doubt that existed in the matter, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the edition which has just 
been superseded gave Dunum (Down) in Ireland, Duns 
in Scotland, and Dunstane in Northumberland as possible 
birthplaces, although in the latest edition it anticipated 
the effect of the new data by “ plumping ” for the Scottish 
village. The Catholic Encyclopaedia states the then- 
known facts plainly: “ The birthplace of Scotus has 
been the subject of much discussion, and so far no 
conclusive argument in favour of any locality has been 
advanced.” 

The case for Scotus being an Irishman rested on the 
fact that in the thirteenth century the Latin “ Scotus ” 
was still being applied to men of Irish race, although the 
modern significance of ‘‘ Scottish ” was beginning to get 
the upper hand. There is, too, an entry in the catalogue 
of the library of St. Francis at Assisi, dated 1381, which 
describes Scotus as “‘ de provincia Hibernia.” But by 
that time the philosopher had been seventy-three years 
dead. The widespread impression that he was an Irish- 
man is due to the fact that so much of the editing of 
his work was done by Irish Franciscans like Mauritius de 
Portu, Hugh Carwell, and Luke Wadding. National 
sentiment can easily be imported into a question of this 
kind, as Scottish pride will, no doubt, proceed to show us. 

Vacant’s Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique took 
another view of the case: “Les titres de l’Angleterre 
semblent de tous les mieux établis et les plus sérieux.” 
A birthplace somewhere in Northumberland was indicated. 
Curiously enough, Mr. H. G. Wells’s insight made him 
guess correctly in his Outline of History: “ Duns Scotus, 
an Oxford Franciscan, and, to judge by his sedulous 
thought and deliberate subtleties, a Scotchman... .” 

Scotus was born about 1270, and studied and taught 
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at Oxford, of whose Franciscan school he is one of the 
leading ornaments, until 1802, when he went to Paris and 
became Master of Theology. An ingenious defence of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception led to the 
title of Doctor Subtilis being given him. He died in 
Cologne in 1308. He was the chief critic of Aquinas, 
demonstrating that his harmony of theology and philoso- 
phy was to a great extent illusory. It was principally 
because of Scotus’s arguments that Paris in 1887 con. 
demned Thomism. 

Since then, the fame of the Subtle Doctor has suffered 
many vicissitudes. The contempt of the sixteenth 
century (whose freedom for scientific speculation largely 
depended on Scotus’s insistence on the divorce of theology 
and practical truth) led to his name being twisted into a 
term of intellectual reproach which we still use, “ dunce.’} 
His books were burned and defiled, his elaborate dialectic 
scorned as the very essence of the obscurantist quibbling 
of the schoolmen. But now we are able to see things in 
a better proportion and to realize how important was the 
gain for human thought that Scotus brought about. As 
against Aquinas, he said that the truth of religion was 
not demonstrable by reason. It was therefore possible 
for science and religion to reign in their different worlds 
without mutual offence ; if Scotus had triumphed there 
would have been no trial of Galileo. 

The secret of Scotus’s birth seems to have been known 
at a fairly recent date, and forgotten. Major Malcolm 
V. Hay while at work not long ago among the Blairs 
papers came upon a letter from a Scottish nobleman 
living in Paris in the seventeenth century to a friend in 
Vienna, recommending a fellow-countryman as belonging 
to the “ noble family of Duns Scotus.” 

There is no doubt that when the news of Fr. Longpré’s 
discovery reaches Scotland there will be considerable 
interest among that nation of inveterate theologians and 
metaphysicians. Already the inner circle which has 
heard of the find is beginning to think of some appropriate 
memorial to the only Scot who can, in the realm of philo- 
sophy, be put beside the great Hume. A monument in 
the Scottish capital or perhaps in Scotus’ native village 
of Duns seems the most suitable manner of honouring him, 

G. M. T. 


Three Days in Russia 


T 1 a.m. the Soviet authorities boarded the Cunard 
liner ‘ Carinthia’ at Kronstadt. Several hours 
were spent in examining passports. The Soviet 
Government set up a Bureau de Change on board the 
ship, for no foreign money is accepted in any Russian 
shop. Moreover, when exchanging foreign currency for 
roubles, a certificate is issued, which must be produced 
whenever a purchase is made. To lose one’s money 
certificate is almost as serious as the loss of one’s 
passport. 

The ‘ Carinthia’ docked at Leningrad at 7 a.m. and 
we were surprised to see a large amount of shipping in 
the harbour. On the landing stage stood a large wooden 
pavilion—a Government shop for the sale of antiques, 
furniture, porcelain, glass, furs and other goods, to 
people who come in ships, but do not penetrate 
beyond this point. These articles are of special interest, 
as formerly they formed part of the treasures of palaces, 
private houses, and churches. They are chiefly goods 
looted at the time of the Revolution, and subsequently 
confiscated by the Government. 

For four hours, while waiting to land, we contemplated 
the pavilion, with its approach bordered by bay trees in 
green painted boxes and the Hammer and Sickle boldly 
showing over the doorway, and watched men and women 
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workers (some of whom were bare-footed) operating the 
primitive wooden pile-driving apparatus in connexion 
with the extension of the landing stage. It was a dull 
grey morning, and there was a fine drizzle, which gave 
the dock a melancholy appearance. An armed guard, 
with fixed bayonet, patrolled to and fro, and there 
was an indefinable war-time atmosphere. 

We already knew that there were three things we 
could do: 


1. Take sightseeing trips in Leningrad only (controlled by the 
Soviet Intourist Bureau in co-operation with Cook’s), costing £11 
for each person. 

2, Take (1) and the Moscow journey (£20 per person). 
or: 

3. Visit the landing stage Pavilion at Leningrad (six miles from 
the town) beyond which no person not taking either (1) or (2) or 
both, might go (no charge). 

Our party of four elected to take (1) and (2), and after 
having been closely scrutinized by courteous, but non- 
committal, passport officials, to make sure that we 
resembled our photographs, we passed through the now 
familiar pavilion, and found ourselves for the first time 
in Russia. There were six clergymen on board the 
‘Carinthia,’ three of whom were not permitted to land. 
No reason for this was given, but it is thought that the 
three who were not admitted had described themselves 
in their passports as “‘ Ministers of Religion,”’ while the 
other three were merely “ Clerks in Holy Orders.” The 
“ Clerks ” won. 

Rows of guides—mostly young women of the 
“modern” type, from Russian universities—stood by 
the waiting motor-cars. These cars, all of foreign 
make, are Government property and were lent to us by 
the officials who ordinarily used them. Our guide 
spoke English well, for she had been at school at Brighton 
before the War, and later at Oxford. She had also 
known Tolstoy. She watched over us with motherly 
solicitude (we had some difficulty in eluding her later 
for a private walk) and told us that she was the wife of 
a physician, had two children, was the daughter of a 
barrister (who was now an old age pensioner) and lived 
with her family in four rooms—the prescribed accom- 
modation. As everybody in the U.S.S.R. who is not ill 
or old has to work, she was a guide. We drove for some 
six miles from the harbour to Leningrad, through dingy, 
cobbled streets, whose many potholes racked our bones, 
although the car, a Fiat, was well sprung. We passed 
dilapidated houses, from which the facade plaster was 
falling, giving the streets a “ slummy ” air of disrepair, 
past queues of poorly dressed, but clean looking people, 
waiting at the Government shops for their due ration of 
bread, boots and clothing. Regardless of individual 
physical requirements, each worker receives food in 
proportion to the category of work performed ; manual 
workers more, other workers less. 

We proceeded to the real business of sightseeing. We 
were taken first to the Yusupoff Palace, in one of the 
basement rooms of which Rasputin was murdered. At 
each point our guide did her work extremely well, 
introducing just a little propaganda to help us to digest 
the information she imparted. Then on to St. Isaac’s 
Cathedral (now to be used as an “ Anti-Religion 
Museum ’’), where there are mighty bronze doors and 
columns from floor to roof of malachite and lapis lazuli 
—which, we were told, represented the lives of many 
thousands of starving people under the old régime. We 
noticed here that a Russian girl had joined us, who 
listened attentively to comments made by members of 
our party. We spoke to her, and she replied in good 
English. She was not a worshipper. Who was she? 
As we left, she joined the next party. 

The Nevski Prospekt, once one of the finest streets in 


Europe, now known as October Street, is still the wide, 
beautiful thoroughfare of the past. But its buildings 
now are depressing, and lack paint, an air of neglect 
hangs about it, and the few shops open in it we noticed 
were poorly stocked. The Winter Palace, still glorious 
within and without, is now shown to the tourist as the 
Palace of Art, whose treasures have clearly increased 
since the Revolution. And now, in the Uritzky Square 
stands a crude wooden tribune—for the use of the 
speakers at the periodical demonstrations held by the 
people. In the words of our guide, “‘ here we gather 
together on our national festivals, and bring flags to 
wave and show how happy we are.” 

We went into the Hermitage, with its magnificent 
museum. The superb collection of jewels glittered under 
the electric light, in a room which is one gigantic safe, 
and then to the Temple of the Resurrection, built on 
the site where Alexander II was assassinated, where 
our guide gave us a quaint account of this episode, and 
we realized more and more that we were considered 
fit subjects for the propaganda, which plays so important 
a part in this political experiment. Here we saw— 
and managed to photograph—the first typical Bolshevik 
we had so far seen; an enthusiast like Solomon Eagle, 
with tousled red hair and beard. The men are mostly 
clean shaven, or wear moustaches, and, although dressed 
very poorly, present a clean appearance. 

At the Hotel de l'Europe, where the large and curious 
crowd which had assembled to watch our arrival made us 
feel like members of a Westminster wedding party, we 
lunched, or rather banqueted. I once attended a 
Lord Mayor’s Dinner at the Mansion House, and my 
first view of that Russian luncheon table reminded me 
of that occasion. Three sides of a square, the top 
surmounted by a dais, upon which the orchestra 
performed during the meal. The food—most of which 
many of us avoided—included caviare in incredible 
quantities (my friend, who adores caviare, claimed to 
have had at least thirty shillings’ worth on his plate !), 
very oily soup, smoked salmon, tough turkey, slices of 
good cheese and dark bread, salad of doubtful components, 
the cucumber old and tough, radishes which tasted as 
though they had been in water for several days, with a 
sour milk mayonnaise, and water ices, which the 
typhoid-fearing amongst us left untouched. That we 
did not relish this feast may be due to our lack of 
appreciation of Russian cuisine, for we noticed that 
the guides—who lunched with us—fully enjoyed their 
meal. Excellent tea was served during luncheon, and 
many who drank the good light beer had to pay three 
shillings a glass for it. Wine prices are prohibitive. 
The waiters, whose occupation in the U.S.S.R. is now 
almost extinct, were civil, but clumsy. As the good, 
but noisy, orchestra played Tschaikowsky, many of us 
remembered the patient faces in the food queues, 
and wondered what these Communist waiters thought 
about it all. Soap and the one towel in the hotel were 
expensive extras: sanitary equipment fair. Although 
“Sir” and “Madam” as modes of address in the 
U.S.S.R. are now abolished—the equivalent to 
“Comrade ” being in general use, we noticed that our 
waiter used the obsolete form ‘* Monsieur ” to us. 

After luncheon, we went on to the Place of the Victims 
of the Revolution, where in a common grave are buried 
one hundred and eighty revolutionists who fell during 
the fighting of the February Revolution. As our car 
stopped, the driver of a passing lorry shook his fist at 
us, and shouted uncomplimentary words at our chauffeur. 
The latter sprang out of the car, ran after the lorry, and 
took its number. We learnt subsequently that the 
authorities specially desire to make a good impression 
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upon foreign visitors, and that the offender would be 
dealt with appropriately. We did not understand this, 
but thought it best to enquire no further. — 


Our guide kept up a running commentary, much of 
which was of great interest, and much pure propaganda. 
Arriving at the poor old British Embassy, the scene of 
former glories, now paintless and depressing, we were 
told how ‘“ Lord Ambassador” Buchanan had, during 
the War, “ here made speeches to the workers, encouraging 
them to fight.” We took innumerable photographs, but 
were not permitted to take military works, guards, gates, 
or bridges. The bridges rule seemed rather unnecessary 
as post cards were on sale everywhere of the various 
Neva bridges. 

At the Blue Mosque a strange arrangement is in force. 
The usual Mohammedan services are held in the morning, 
and from three o’clock in the afternoon the church is 
used for anti-religious propaganda. 

We passed a white funeral cart, bearing a coffin. It 
was drawn by one horse and driven at a good speed. 
‘“ Are there no followers ?’’ we asked. ‘‘ Sometimes,” 
was the reply, “ but in this case the dead one probably 
had no friends. No funeral service is performed unless 
it is specially requested. We do not pay much attention 
to religion now. Old people who derive comfort from 
religion are not prevented from practising it if they so 
wish. We do not attach much importance to it. 
Parishioners who wish to support their old churches 
may in many cases do so, but this is entirely voluntary 
and unofficial. The younger generation will not be 
interested, as an Anti-Religion course has now been 
introduced in the educational code and is one of the 
subjects taught in all Soviet schools.” 

We particularly noticed the good condition of the 
dogs and horses in the streets, and the children, some 
with bare bodies and wearing only “ shorts,” appeared 
well nourished and happy. We drove out to the islands 
of the Neva Delta, where formerly, in the quiet wood- 
lands, the country houses of the wealthy were to be 
found. These small chateaux are now converted into 
Rest Houses for the workers, where they may, each 
year, spend a fortnight’s holiday. We went over one 
house, the former country residence of a General, who 
had lived there with his wife and son. It is now used 
to provide holiday quarters for two hundred and seventy 
workers, men and women, most of whom assembled on 
the front steps to greet us. The medical officer in charge, 
jooking very smart in his Russian tunic, showed us 
round, In the drawing-room (in which Lenin’s picture 
was conspicuous), at a grand piano, sat a worker, playing 
the Barcarolle from the Tales of Hoffmann. Other 
workers, dressed in clean overalls, surrounded him. We 
inspected the kitchens, where the evening meal was in 
course of preparation, and saw two hundred and seventy 
pieces of bread cut into slices. The chef appeared to 
be directing everything, which was most orderly. He 
was the old chef of the former owner of the chateau. 
This was his home and, in spite of the troubles of the 
past decade, he had contrived to remain, apparently 
quite happy, in his old surroundings. The kitchen was 
a model of cleanliness, but there were hundreds of flies 
to be seen. The bedrooms are set out dormitory 
fashion, separately for the women and for the men. 
Everything was clean and well ordered. No alcoholic 
drink is allowed in’ any circumstance, and_ the 
introducer of drink is debarred from further rest in a 
Rest House. We found in the grounds facilities for 
sport, rowing, bathing, &c., but no attempt had been 
made to tidy the lawns and gardens. Most of the 
occupants looked bronzed with the sun and open air, 


for Russia has adopted the sun cure. There are about 
a hundred of these Rest Houses on the islands. 

On the way to Smolny Girls’ School, some question 
arose as to the date, which drew from our guide the 
admission that she had forgotten what day it was. It 
is apparently difficult to remember since the five-day 
week came into force. Every fifth day is a rest day, 
and Sunday is abolished. We reached Smolny, fronted 
by the Lenin life-sized statue, which has been duplicated 
and stands in many Russian towns to-day. At the 
Smolny Girls’ School, Lenin, national hero, took up 
residence with his wife, when he came from exile in 
Finland to Russia. He remained here two years, 
occupying a simple room (divided by a wooden partition 
into day and night quarters) which was formerly the 
room of one of the teachers. His furniture was there ; 
a few simple chairs and a table and two camp beds. 

i D. W. C, 
(T'o be continued.) 


World Day for Animals 


rYNO-DAY, October 4th, is dedicated to Saint Francis of 

Assisi, and throughout Europe and America meet- 
ings are to be held on behalf of animals. In London, the 
National Council for Animal’s Welfare will assemble at 
Victoria Hall, at 3.15 this afternoon. 

And to-day, as on every day throughout the year, 
270,000 wild animals are dying painfully that we may 
wear furs. Rabbits are being caught in steel traps which 
crush their legs and hold them for hours or days of torture, 
worn-out horses are going to their death on the Continent, 
‘anaries in cages and eagles in zoos and performing beasts 
in circuses are suffering to amuse us. 

Last year, Mr. Bertram Mills excluded performing 
animals from his circus at Olympia, but throughout this 
summer, while the cireus has been on tour, he has again 
allowed them to appear. And only about a month ago 
a young Czechoslovakian, whom Mr. Mills is reported 
to have described as ‘ one of the cleverest trainers in the 
world,” succumbed to “ a terrible tragedy of brute foree.” 
Herr Adolf Cossmeyer was washing his polar bear : either 
he slipped and fell, or the bear put its paw on his shoulder 
and brought him down : at any rate, it then bit off his nose 
and ear, and mauled his leg, so that he died soon after- 
wards. The bear, however, is still in captivity. Whether 
it will be exhibited again or not I do not know: I should 
be curious to hear what is to be done with it. 

An advertisement published in the Brighton Herald of 
September 9th, said that ‘“ animal lovers will note with 
relief ’’ that Lord Lonsdale is President of Mr. Mills’ circus. 
I wonder what he thinks of this recent tragedy ; and 
whether he has heard of the revolting cruelties practised 
by some trainers on the Continent, especially on bears? I 
am told that they are trained by being put into a 
deep copper, under which a fire is lighted: the bear is 
beaten on the snout if he tries to get out, so he stays 
in the copper, dancing with pain, meanwhile a drum 
is beaten, so that eventually whenever he hears that 
rhythm he begins to dance. In most German States 
the exhibition of dancing bears has been prohibited, 
but not in England. 

How do Lord Lonsdale and Mr. Bertram Mills know 
that the animals exhibited in their circus have been kindly 
treated ?. They may have information which I have not, 
but it seems to me that the National Association of Head 
Teachers were quite right when they passed a resolution 
unanimously, this year, to the effect that the attendance 
of children at wild beast shows should be discouraged, and 
that the use of the school organization in connexion with 
them should be prohibited by the Local Authorities. 
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A Bill to prohibit the exhibition of the larger carnivora 
(except bears, unfortunately) and performing apes, was 
passed by the House of Lords in March last. In the Com- 
mons (whose Chairman of the Kitchen Committee con- 
fessed that Members’ lobsters were boiled alive) one Con- 
servative and three Socialists have blocked the passage of 
this Bill, which would otherwise have been placed upon 
the Statute Book. Perhaps this has been done to safe- 
guard those whose livelihood is made out of animals ; yet 
there are thousands of men and women unemployed in 
the circus business—jugglers, clowns, acrobats—who earn 
their livings with their own brains and muscles. ‘These 
people are being kept out of jobs by animal trainers, who 
are mostly foreigners. The public does not. want to see 
wild beasts now that it knows the gross cruelties con- 
nected with their exhibition in circuses. After all, 600,000 
people came to Olympia last year, when there were no 
animal turns ; so surely we may be spared such dangerous 
and degrading spectacles not only this Christmas, but for 
ever. Only a few weeks ago another trainer was mauled 
by a lioness (in Chapman’s circus at Gillingham). 

A number of disturbing ideas come into one’s mind 
when one considers our relation towards animals. More 
than seventy years ago Queen Victoria (with her admirable 
common sense) pointed out that kindness to animals is a 
mark of civilization. We are very far from being civil- 
ized: so long as the slaughtering or capture does not 
offend our eyes or ears or nostrils, we are content enough 
that it should continue. How can anyone who read 
Sir Percival Phillips’ article, ‘How Zoos Begin,” in the 
Daily Mail of December 12th last year, reconcile his or her 
conscience to the brutalities there disclosed ? 

“ T have never seen such manifestations of anguish and 
hate,” he wrote of the depot in Singapore, which supplies 
zoos and menageries throughout the world. The despera- 
tion of the prisoners was pitiful to witness. An orang- 
outang with a whimpering baby at her breast was trying to 
hide herself under a piece of sacking. A chained monkey 


attempted to climb into his pocket, a leopard lashed itself 


into hysteria, an eagle beat its wings against the wire 
netting, and other birds were so crowded in their wocden 
cubicles that they were unable to move. Do we remember 
these things when we visit Regent’s Park ? 

We took the lead in abolishing human slavery: we 
have not yet taken the same stand on behalf of animals. 
Last year two London firms offered for sale between them 
1,200,000 skins of wild animals. One hundred million 
animals a year are killed or trapped for fur. Baby seals 
are trodden on until they bark for their mothers, who come 
to see what is happening, and are then killed, and some- 
times skinned alive. Worse things still are done to obtain 
the foetal skins known as llama and astrakhan. Nor need 
we flatter ourselves that we are guiltless here in England. 
At the National Caged Bird Show held this summer 
£175,000 worth of captives were exhibited, including our 
own skylarks, thrushes, linnets, nightingales. Of the 
fifty thousand pit ponies living in the perpetual darkness 
of mines, 2,000 were killed in accidents last year, and 
5,674 injured. In the Chemical Warfare Laboratory near 
Bristol, 4,908 animals have been experimented upon, 
and 1,151 killed. 

Statistics of rabbits caught in steel traps are hard to 
come by, but the Anti-Steel Toothed Trap Committee 
at 36 Gordon Square, W.C.1, of which Sir William 
Beach Thomas is Chairman, has particulars of five or 
six humaner traps, one or other of which should be 
substituted for the barbarous gins and snares. 

Of course, rabbits must die. So must rats and mice 
and mosquitoes. And as long as we walk on shoe leather 
and eat meat, cattle must continue to furnish our needs. 
Our attitude towards animals is by no means an easy or 


simple one. But some things we can put right at once, 
for public opinion is ready for the change. Municipal 
slaughterhouses could be introduced throughout England 
to-morrow, thereby putting a stop to the filthy “ slink ” 
trade in condemned meat, which still goes on. - Wild 
animal turns in circuses could be prohibited without any- 
body being a penny the poorer. Rabbits could be 
trapped humanely at very little more expense. Women 
could clothe themselves more beautifully and warmly 
in some of the new artificia} furs, instead of those which 
have caused the death in agony of hundreds of animals. . ; 
If even a dozen people agree with this, they will influence 
others, and bring nearer the world St. Francis saw. 
F. Yeats-Brown. 


The Touring Pigeons 


OST people who travel by road in England seem 

to be agreed that something ought to be done 

about our hotels and inns: something, that is to say, 

to restore the inn’s good name and make it once again 

one of the chief pleasures, rather than, as it is at present 

—I refer to the average large inn-hotel—the chief 
horror of road travel. 

Traditionally the most hospitable houses in the 
world, our inns, to give them a name which few of them 
deserve, are now just the reverse. They are entirely 
comfortless: gaunt, drab, and out of date, or, what is 
worse, “ olde”? in the very newest sense of that word. 
They are musty or gimcrack: either genuinely or 
hopelessly antique, in that the bedroom wallpaper is 
peeling off, the mustard-pot is green with age, and there 
is no bath—to mention merely a few of their worst sins— 
or so full of Ye Terriblye Olde Arty and Craftye spirit 
that it is apparently not thought necessary to give 
the guests anything else for their money. The food 
is certainly olde: often it is craftye, too. Those craftye 
olde potatoes! Those five shilling “ dinners” at which, 
if you arrive ten minutes late, everything is “ off ” but 
the cold ham, the tepid tapioca and prunes, and the 
piece of ‘yellow cheese-rind that should have been in 
the mouse-trap last month! Off, all of it—except a 
penny off the price. Take it or leave it: if you don’t 
like it, you can go. The fact is, nobody really wants 
you here at all, and it has been plain from the moment 
of your arrival that you are looked upon merely as an 
extra nuisance, some kind of evening pest, like the 
midges, that the hotel-keeper and his wife, poor 
wretches, unhappily are obliged by the laws of the 
land to put up with. “ You'll pay for this!” thei 
expressions say: and, willy-nilly, you do. . 

The average hotel-keeper, one decides, must be 
something between a half-wit and a crook: a half-wit 
for not being able to see what bad business all this is : 
and a crook—well, that is obvious: he robs you. But 
there is another side to this business: if mine host is 
really such a contemptible creature, what are his 
*‘ guests’ that they allow themselves to be treated 
in such a way? If they don’t complain—except to 
each other and in letters to the newspapers—whose 
fault is it that the hotel-keeper doesn’t consider it 
necessary to alter his system ? 

Lately, in the course of a journey across England, I 
have been stopping at various inns and hotels, large 
and small—I never go to a “ first class’ hotel if I can 
help it, especially not to one which hangs out the signs 
of the two motoring associations, but sometimes it 
happens that there is no other accommodation to be 
had—and have thus had an opportunity of reconsidering 
the question of who is to be blamed. I used to take it 
for granted that it was tie inn-keeper: that he must 
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be a person of much below the average intelligence: 
but this really won’t do. I have come to the conclusion 
that the vileness of our inns is almost entirely due to 
the stupidity and conceit of the British road-travelling 
public. 

The average British tourist is an ass. Not only that, 
he is an incompetent, weak-minded and _flat-headed 
idiot, and he deserves the very worst that he gets. 

One says nothing about him as a private individual : 
his home, possibly, is still his castle. But on the road— 
that is to say, in hotels—it seems that his backbone 
melts. He is left with nothing but “‘ good form.” And 
“good form,” carried to such extremes, is another 
name for congenital idiocy. It is one of the particular, 
priceless heritages of the English gentleman, and, owing 
to the real or fancied possession of it, ninety-nine out 
of a hundred tourists will travel about this country 
allowing themselves, at every stopping-place, to be 
plucked afresh like a flock of fat and fed-up pigeons. 
They daren’t complain. 

I make no claim myself to be above this form of 
weak-mindedness. Perhaps I would rather be plucked 
quietly than draw all glances to myself as a bounder 
—not that I have any objection to being thought a 
bounder: it is the publicity that annoys me—but at 
least I can admire the people who do possess the nerve 
to complain. I can even back them up in an unobtrusive 
way—which, in fact, is what I had to do lately on the 
journey mentioned. I travelled in the company of a 
person who definitely refused to be plucked, who took 
every possibly opportunity of complaining about every 
possible thing and who, consequently, usually got what 
he wanted. 

This person was the bounder of bounders. Old 
military gentlemen fumed into their soup about him. 
Families tittered and blushed for his lack of breeding 
—and went on eating cold potatoes and streaky salt bacon 
at Ritz-Carlton prices. Waitresses sneered distantly at 
him—until he reported them to the management. 
And through it all he thoroughly enjoyed himself. ‘‘ We 
must get something for our money,” he said. 

He began by complaining about a grilled steak. It 
was marked as three and six on the menu, and when 
it arrived he challenged the waiter about it. He held 
up the steak on his fork. ‘‘ How much,” he said, in a 
loud voice, ““ how much did you say you were charging 
for this steak ?”’ He laughed loudly when the waiter 
told him. ‘“ This steak,” he said, ‘is worth, at the 
outside, ninepence halfpenny”’ (he was about right), 
“but I will give you two shillings for it. Two shillings, 
d’you see? Now go and fetch the manager! .. .” 

The waiter appeared to be numbed, but, finally, he 
did fetch the manager, and the end of it was that we 
got the steak at our own price. We got it at our own 
price because—if only the pigeons could have realized 
this : they were despising us audibly during the encounter 
—the manager was even more anxious to avoid a scene 
than we were, and he knew what that steak was worth. 

From this beginning my friend made _ thorough 
nuisances of both of us wherever we went. On being 
asked to register in the visitor’s book and on finding 
the inkwell dry and the nib, as usual, a mere wreck of 
old iron, he sent for the hotel-keeper and told him to 
see that proper writing materials were provided at once : 
this though he carried a fountain-pen, visibly. He 
insisted on ordering our own breakfasts. He complained 
loudly about having tinned pears in the season when 
English pears were ripe. On a rainy day he demanded 
a fire. ‘“‘ You live in England and yet imagine,” he 
said, “that just because it is September it must be 
summer! ’? and we had our fire. He disputed every 


bill: until, almost invariably, something was taken off 
it: perhaps only a shilling, but it was a point of 
principle. We left no tips; the service was not good 
enough. And when we _ ourselves left, the whole 
management sighed profoundly with relief. 

Well, that is only a mild idea of what happens when 
one assumes the réle of the Obnoxious Traveller. There 
are bound to be unseemly squabbles: also, here and 
there, pleasant surprises. But whatever else may 
happen, one thing remains constant: the contempt in 
which the Obnoxious Traveller is held by his 
fellow-sufferers. 

He is fighting in their behalf, but they refuse to 
recognize it. They know that something is wrong 
with the English inn, but they don’t realize that it is 
themselves. They don’t realize that until they begin 
telling the inn-keeper what is wrong with his inn, his 
inn will remain as wrong in all particulars as it possibly 
can be. So their fatuous idea about “ good form” 
allows the inn-keeper to continue robbing them and 
destroys their comfort, and when they are leaving they 
write in the visitors’ book—following the usual precedent, 
** We have been so comfortable. . . .” 

Once in a Tyrol inn I saw an Italian empty the 
contents of his dinner-bowl out of the window. It was 
pig’s food, he said, and he didn’t happen to be a pig. 
He wasn’t a gentleman, of course—nor a pigeon either, 

H. M. 


Gramophone Notes 


OnE of the serious problems of the day, as everyone knows, 
is the decay of rural life, partly due to the condition of agri- 
culture, but also to the dullness of an environment which 
has lost its authentic sources of amusement—fairs, dances, 
and so forth—and has not found substitutes. The cinema 
has added to the tendency by giving every small town a 
picture of large town manners which is as seductive as it is 
distorted. Little Puddlington goes to London to find 
Hollywood, and though probably it is disappointed it does 
not come back home. 

The gramophone and the radio between them could, 
however, bring the music and the culture of cosmopolis to 
the remotest village and I am very much surprised that 
no one has as yet started a movement for supplying every 
village hall with a good radio and a good gramophone. 
Personally I am more interested in the latter medium since 
it gives the better musical results, and I would like to see 
a central library of recorded music supplying village gramo- 
phone societies by subscription with all that can be got 
in the way of good music. Such an organization could 
easily pay its way, especially if due care was taken of the 
records by insisting that only village halls owning fibre playing 
instruments could subscribe to the library. 

That there would be an audience for good music in the 
villages there is no doubt ; for mechanically produced music 
has shown by its popularity that all that is needed to increase 
the crowd of music-lovers is increased opportunity to hear. 
Consider what has happened to some of the great classics : 
for example, there is the sixth Bach Brandenberg Concerto ; 
for years Sir Henry Wood has conducted it for perhaps a 
couple of thousand Londoners a season; his rendering has 
become a household word, as it were, for a group of amateurs ; 
critics can criticize it, but the Promenaders will continue 
to love it. The radio came and Sir Henry Wood and the 
Concerto extended their audience to hundreds of thousands, 
many of whom caught, no doubt, at first hearing some of 
the magie, most of whom will have forgotten it by next 
season’s Proms. But now comes the gramophone ; Columbia 
fixes it for all time on two successful records and any village 
hall can now have its authentic Promenade rendering as 
often as it likes. For an initial outlay of fifty pounds and 
an annual subscription of, shall we say, five pounds, anyone 
ean initiate and safeguard the musical culture of their village. 

Columbia recently announced that the Finnish Government 
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was about to co-operate in order to have two Sibelius sym. 
phonies recorded. Such a wise governmental action suggests 
all sorts of interesting possibilities. If Finland supports 
Sibelius why should. not Britain support Bax? And yet 
it is improbable that we shall find Mr. Lansbury, or whoever 
is the right official, paying for his works to be recorded. 
It would, however, be worth a moment’s thought how far 
the gramophone could be used to enhance a country’s good 
name abroad and to intensify its musical life in the villages. 
No country has ever had a great musical history except in 
so far as the root of music is to be found in the fields : could 
not the gramophone give back tu England what Puritanism 
and industrialism took away ? 

Columbia has also published a controversial work, namely, 
an orchestral arrangement by Weingartner of Beethoven’s 
Hammerklavier Sonata, Op. 106. It is on five dises and 
should certainly be heard by people interested in good 
music. Purists will object, but there is little to choose 
between an orchestral arrangement of a piano piece and a 
Bach concerto on the sort of orchestra Stokowski conducts, 
at least on the basis of purity. 

A definitely interesting record is Columbia’s two discs of 
Ravel’s Bolero conducted by Menzelberg. This is a splendid 
piece of work from all points of view, and not merely for the 
rhythm, which is enough to make it attractive in itself. 
Spanish music is very popular at present and we are beginning 
to hear some of the Spanish orchestras in the lighter music 
which is so pleasant in a Spanish: cabaret. Columbia give 
us a dise of the Cordoba Philharmonic Orchestra playing a 
Habanera and another piece by Lucena, a composer who 
is much liked in his own country. There are also in existence 
one or two records of La Argentina the famous dancer ; all 
that we have of her is the sound of her castanets, but I would 
advise anyone interested in rhythm to hear these; the 
intricate patterns and the expressiveness of this simplest 
of instruments of percussion are quite astonishing. There 
still remains, however, a great wealth of good popular music 
on the foreign lists of the gramophone recording companies 
which might with advantage be imported. Why we should 
have the foreign light music called American jazz imported 
in overwhelming quantity and yet hardly ever hear the 
products of music halls and cabarets in Spain, Italy, and 
elsewhere is hard to understand. 

Joun LANGDON-DAVIES. 


Music 


[THREE CuHorrs FEsTIvAL.] 

Tue recent meeting of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, 
and Gloucester in Hereford Cathedral was remarkable not 
so much for the new music as for the fine singing which the 
established works inspired. The choirs’ highest achievements 
were in the B minor Mass and Gerontius. There were question- 
able points in Dr. Perey Hull’s reading of the Mass. The 
violent opening of Et resurrexit, for example, and the impossibly 
fast tempi of other episodes could not be defended on any 
grounds. But at other times the alertness and urgency of 
his beat caused the choirs to respond with splendid spirit, 
The firm, true tone in the Sanctus was exemplary. So too 
was the singing in Kodaly’s Hungarian Psalm, which now 
has been heard in each of the three cathedrals. The per- 
formance of Gerontius can certainly be set down as one of 
the best given at this Festival for several years. Sir Edward 
Elgar conducted this as well as The Apostles and the A 
flat symphony. It was feared at first that lumbago would 
not allow him to direct his music. As it was, he was com- 
pelled to sit throughout the performances. Had he been 
prevented, the Festival would undoubtedly have been 
deprived of its chief pride. 

The new work by Mr. Armstrong Gibbs was anticipated with 
keen interest. It is called The Birth of Christ. Undoubtedly 
the strength of the setting lies in the writing for chorus and 
soloists. I understand that the composer is already making 
changes in the orchestral score. The Magnificat is especially 
in need of revision so far as the instrumentation is con- 
cerned. I also doubt the wisdom of adopting a six-eight 
and nine-eight measure for this episode. Clearly . the 
intention is to send the words leaping joyfully into the 


air, and perhaps the intention wouid be realized but 
for the stubborn association of six-eight time with a haymakers’ 
chorus. And in any case the contemplative aspect of this 
mystical song has been so frequently overlooked by composers 
that its treatment in this work would have been welcome, 
especially from one who is well-known for his sensitive settings 
of verse. This work is not without sensitiveness, but its chief 
qualities are vigour and boldness and a clarity of line which 
sanction a comparison with the choral writing cf Purcell, 
whose Te Deum in D was given the same evening. 

The other new works were for the most part secular and 
were heard at the concert in the Kemble Theatre. I did 
not hear the first part of this concert in the theatre itself. 
The gentle but firm art of door-keeping has always been a 
feature of the Hereford Meeting. Three years ago I had an 
unpleasant but ultimately victorious encounter with a stalwart 
at the door. On this occasion I was less successful. I arrived 
four minutes before the concert began and was _ refused 
admission. Zeal outran resentment, and I began to look 
about the town for a wireless set. At length I discovered 
one in a small inn and there in an upper room I received a 
broadcast version of the concert. Having heard a rehearsal 
of most of the music I was able to compare the two versions. 
The most striking feature was the clearness of the words in 
songs which in the concert-hall had seemed to be a jumble 
of orchestral and vocal tones. (These were Celtic Songs by Dr. 
Bantock, and Cavalier Songs by Mr. Julius Harrison, all written 
for the Festival.) Then followed César Franck’s Variations 
Symphoniques, with Miss Myra Hess as soloist. Hearing the work 
as I did, undisturbed by the environment of an audience, 
I began to suspect that its life was nearly done. At the end 
of the first part of this programme was Elgar’s In the South, 
which gave me cause to marvel at the faithful reproduction of 
viola and horn tone. At the interval I descended to discover 
if the resistance at the gates had weakened. It had. I 
entered the hall and found that the direct reception was less 
satisfactory than the indirect, not only in vocal music, but 
also in the matter of balance and detail of instrumental tone. 
The acoustical faults of the hall had been accentuated by the 
hanging of heavy curtains at the back of the stage. 

It was disappointing to find so little English Church Musica 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the programmes. 
Last year I expressed the hope that Elijah and Messiah 
would be given in alternate years and the space filled with 
works by Byrd, Gibbons, and Purcell. Mendelssohn was 
deposed this year, but Wolfrum reigned in his stead. Nothing 
was gained by his succession. His Christmas Mystery, for 
all its naiveté and sincerity, can make no real impression 
without the presentation of the tableaux for which it is written. 
It was well sung, but at the end I could not avoid the con- 
clusion that a valuable hour and a half had been wasted. 
It is difficult to understand why the heritage of English music 
should be neglected for a work that has no claim save that it 
was performed at Hereford twenty-seven years ago. 

Basit MAINE. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM GENEVA. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—There was a time, not many years ago, when critics 
of the League looked upon the Assembly as simply a talking- 
shop, a centre for the academic treatment of the less important 
questions of the day. Each year, however, has shown an 
appreciable increase in the real importance of the questions 
discussed, until, with the Eleventh Assembly now concluding, 
it may be said without fear of contradiction that the 
various Assembly Committees have reached bedrock. 
Mr. Henderson’s reminder that in the eyes of the general 
public the League stands or falls by its success in bringing 
about a reduction and limitation of armaments has put the 
delegates on their mettle, and we have listened to as frank 
a discussion of the fundamental issues as could be desired. 

The truth is, of course, that all the work centred in 
Geneva represents a new way of living to which only com- 
paratively few persons—and institutions—in the various 
countries are attuned. International machinery in the 
political and economic field has gone far ahead of national 
machinery, in response to the evident needs of this inter- 
dependent wortd in which we live, while many of those whose 
privilege it is to assume the leadership of their peoples are 
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still incapable of using—or unwilling to use—the admirable 
machinery of co-operation at their disposal. 

M. Motta, in his speech to the Assembly, indicated that 
henceforth the Governments trying to co-operate through 
the League must work iniensively rather than extensively, and 
must, above all, avoid adding to the list of Conventions which, 
signed maybe as a diplomatic act of courtesy, had never been 
ratified. In this respect a useful study has been made of the 
present position, of the reasons for delay in Governments’ 
action, and of the means by which the number of accessions to 
general international Conventions concluded under the auspices 
of the League may be increased. The Committee concerned 
state that out of thirty-nine Conventions, agreements and 
protocols, twenty-six have come into force, five hundred and 
fifty-two ratifications altogether have been deposited, while five 
hundred and fifty-three signatures remain unratified. As a 
sequel to this Report a resolution has been proposed to the 
Assembly in the name of the British and Danish delegations, 
laying down careful regulations for remedying the present 
dilatory conduct of Governments and suggesting an improved 
procedure for future general Conventions. 

Another Report, the result of a compromise, proposed to 
create three new posts of Under-Secretary-General, among 
other reforms, apparently to meet the demands of the smaller 
States which consider that they are not adequately represented 
among the higher officials of the Secretariat. ‘The Minority 
Report by Italy and Germany, on the other hand, inspired 
equally by political motives, aimed at transforming the 
present de facto situation, whereby the chief posts are held by 
representatives of the Great Powers, into a matter of principle. 
Both these suggestions were in flagrant contradiction with the 
primary consideration of securing a genuinely international 
Civil Service. The Minority also sought to introduce an 
advisory council made up of the Under-Secretaries-General 
to reduce the power of the Secretary-General. 

As a result of fierce debates in the Fourth Committee the 
latter suggestion was heavily defeated (30 votes to 4), and 
all the principal recommendations of the Majority—pensions, 
salaries, conditions of service, &c.—have been adopted, with 
the exception of the question of the number of Under- 
Secretaries-General. This has been adjourned for further 
examination and decision at the Twelfth Assembly. 

The principle of internationality in the Secretariat is now 
consolidated. Article I. of the Staff Regulations is being 
amended, and it has been decided, moreover, to institute an 
oath of fealty which every official in future will be called 
upon to swear, not excluding the Secretary-General. 


* * * * 


Just as Professor Alfred Zimmern has given us (in The 
Third British Empire) a vision of a procession of British 
nations at different stages on the road to self-government, 
so here one sees clearly that, speaking generally, the nations 
of the world are at different stages on the road to inter- 
national consciousness. This was very marked in the 
Minorities discussion of the Sixth Committee. The delegates 
of the Succession States, with one accord, spoke as if the 
nation-state (which, of course, never existed outside the 
text-books) were the last word of human wisdom, and by 
openly professing a policy of assimilation—with France and 
Italy taking up the refrain, lest the régime of protection of 
minorities under League guarantee might be extended to all 
States—they have entirely put themselves in the wrong at the 
bar of world public opinion. Some people have deplored the 
fact that the British delegation did not take a stronger line 
this year on Minorities. One feels, however, that nothing 
is to be gained by exacerbating passions; as it was, M. 
Briand spoke with great heat and even talked of ‘“ raising 
the previous question ”’ to check Germany’s policy of bringing 
up the Minority question each year at the Sixth Committee. 
Some minor reforms were urged for the present Council 
procedure. One may safely rely on public opinion to remain 
vigilant, and sooner or later to convince the Minority States 
of the necessity of a more liberal policy. 

Can that public opinion which rightly attaches supreme 
importance to disarmament exercise any pressure on French 
official circles between now and the beginning of November ? 
That is the question. On the answer to that question hangs 
the future of the League. 

Besides clearing the ground for the meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
the Third Committee of the Assembly has to its credit the 
most important and successful achievement of the Session, 
I refer to the final draft convention for Financial Assistance, 
a model of co-operative action through the machinery of the 
League, and contributing extensively to security in the healthy 
sense—i.e., measures designed to prevent the continuance of 
war rather than measures designed to suppress war once 
it has begun. The Resolution to be read in the Assembly 
states that this Convention will be open for signature 
immediately, and the representatives of France, Belgium, 
Estonia, Australia, Finland, Greece, Holland, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia have all expressed 
their anxiety to sign before the end of the present Assembly. 


A proposal by the British, French, German, Italian, and 
Dutch delegations makes the Convention (Art. 35) conditional 
on the entry into force and maintenance in force of a plan for 
the reduction of armaments under Article 8 of the Covenant, 
Draft resolutions were also adopted by the Third Committee 
on a future Convention with a view to strengthening the 
Means of Preventing War and on communications concerning 
the working of the League in times of crisis. In the one 
case, however, the “ sanctions” divergence, in the other 
case a Swiss reservation on the subject of neutrality somewhat 
diminished the value of the work accomplished. 

The “ sanctions ” bogey reared its head again in the First 
Committee. Professor Unden (Sweden) opposed the Report 
of the Special Committee for the Amendment of the Covenant 
in order to bring it into harmony with the Pact of Paris 
because of its hypothetical extension of “ sanctions.” He 
received little or no support, and it is expected that he will 
withdraw his opposition in view of the consensus of opinion 
that the immediate task is to abolish the right of private 
war, and leave aside legal subtleties. As Mr. Henderson 
said to the journalists at the beginning of the Assembly, 
the question of American reactions is irrelevant since we 
are putting the Peace Pact into the Covenant, not the 
Covenant (which Americans still wrongly conceive as 
primarily a “sanctions” instrument) into the Pact. If 
this matter should be further adjourned, it will be a serious 
blow to the psychology of peace. 

The new Statute of the Permanent Court at the Hague 
cannot come into force at present owing to the stubborn 
refusal of Cuba to ratify. This means, of course, that the 
accession of the United States to the Court is for the time 
being postponed. In the meanwhile the Assembly and 
the Council have duly elected fifteen judges for the second 
period of office of nine years, and thanks to an ingenious 
proposal by Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker the onus of settling the 
conditions and procedure pending the entry into force of 
the new Statute has been shifted to the Permanent Court 
itself. 

Another disappointing adjournment is the British demand 
for a Permanent Slavery Commission. Upon _ rejection 
by a majority of a sub-committee from the Sixth Committee 
it was replaced by successive proposals for a revival of the 
Temporary Commission on Slavery or alternatively the 
appointment of an expert advisory committee—to report to 
the Council. Both of these, however, were successfully 
resisted by Portugal, Liberia, Ethiopia, &c., with assistance 
from M. Francois Poncet, the French Delegate, who took 
the line that any such Commission would constitute a danger- 
ous precedent, since, as in the similar suggestion with regard 
to Minorities, it would be in conflict with national sovereignties:- 
How much longer will this obsolete legal barrier be allowed to 
obstruct progress ? ‘ 

I have exceeded my space and said nothing about the 
Second Committee which has had, in many ways, the most 
interesting debates of all. No doubt its efforts to push 
forward the concerted economic action which was initiated by 
the Convention last spring have been widely reported in the 
daily Press. At present nineteen States have signed the 
Convention and twenty-three have signed the Protocol regard- 
ing the programme for Future Negotiations. A Conference of 
Government delegates in November will determine to what 
extent progress can be made on the lines laid down. There 
is evidently a serious cleavage between the Eastern European 
agricultural States which, at the Warsaw Conference, voted 
in favour of a request for preferential rates from other Euro- 
pean States and those States—Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
&e., and Great Britain which are determined to abide by the 
unconditional interpretation of the most favoured nation 
clause. Overseas agricultural countries, the British Dom- 
inions, in particular, are naturally opposed to any such 
preferential treatment and contend that it would be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Covenant prescribing ‘ the 
equitable treatment of commerce.” 

These questions of economic collaboration are closely con- 
nected with the new Commission of Enquiry on European 
Union which is to hold a first meeting next January. It is a 
League Commission, with M. Briand as Chairman and Sir 
Eric Drummond as Secretary, to which non-European mem- 
bers of the League shall have free access; yet one cannot 
help wishing that the scheme had been buried altogether. 
Mr. Henderson could have killed it utterly, to the satisfaction 
of every one here except France. He preferred to let it live, 
out of mistaken chivalry towards M. Briand, and itsimply 
means that the interest of many European States will be 
diverted into this new possible channel of ** close collaboration” 
to the detriment of the wider work of the League. Probably 
the European Governments are deliberately marking time in 
order to see what measure of “ close collaboration ’? among 
the British peoples emerges from the Imperial Conference. 
One cannot but agree with M. William Martin that ‘“‘ Europe ” 
fifteen years ago would have been “* magnifique ” ; to-day it is 
a step backward.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA. 

September 28th, 1930, 
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Pleiades 
On Wandering in Poland 


My first sight of anything Polish, except the fields through 
which we had passed in the early morning on our way from 
Vienna, was the ancient city of Cracow, the old capital of the 
Kingdom of Poland. before Warsaw took its place. My first 
and my deepest impression of Poland came to me as I wandered 
over the Wawel—a knoll rising above the swift waters of 
the Vistula, and looking over the city—on which there stand 
the palace and the cathedral. _ In the cathedral I saw the 
great coffers of the crypt, where the kings of Poland lie in 
solemn state ; and I marvelled at the beauties of Renaissance 
chapels, and the sumptuous lavishing of ancient art to the 
greater glory of God. But it was in the palace which imme- 
diately adjoins the cathedral that I had my first feeling 
of the newly risen life of Poland. The first glimpse of its 
court-yard was a sudden and happy surprise. Italy, I said 
to myself, an Italian palace ; and yet not Italy, and not an 
Italian palace; for that great colonnade on the topmost 
floor, and its curious and arresting pillars, and the mural 
paintings I can dimly see at the back—-this is unlike anything I 
have ever seen before. So I was tuned to new wonders 
when I went inside the palace, and I was not disappointed. 
It was old and yet it was new; it was an ancient building 
which had just been renovated, and was still being renovated, 
with a loving care ; it had new marbles on its staircases, and 
new woodwork in its doors and panelling ; but the framework 
and essence of the building came straight and untouched 
from the past, and the tapestry and pictures and furniture 
were old treasures of Polish history, This is Polonia Rediviva, 
I thought, and altering my Milton I quoted to myself :— 
“ She tricks her beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 
It is a good thing, I went on, when a nation recollects its past ; 
and it is a very good thing when a nation can not only recollect 
but also repair its past—when it is free to purge its national 
monuments, and to make them shine with the reflection of its 
own renewed spirit. Praeterita reparare—this is a motto which 
Poland is following ; and perhaps I shall find, as I wander 
through Poland, that futura praeparare is also another 
motto. 
* © © € © © 9 

The Zamek at Warsaw, the later palace of the Polish kings, 
repeats the lesson of the Wawel at Cracow. It, too, rises on 
a hill above the Vistula, and there, too, the Vistula is a river of 
swift waters, as if it were in a hurry to link Poland to the sea 
but it is now a broad and majestic river, spanned by majestic 
bridges. It is a fine thing to cross one of those bridges in the 
evening, to the Eastern bank, and then to look back and see 
the Zamek silhouetted black against the red sunset. Polish 
kings have seen it so ; and Napoleon himself; and heavy-eyed 
Russian Czars ; and Polish patriots who waged what seemed 
a desperate battle to set it free again. It is free again to-day ; 
and to-day its old splendours are being renewed. You can 
stand in the little council-chamber of the last Polish king— 
intact, renovated, once more Polish; you can see on its 
walls his portrait, and the portraits of our George III, of 
Frederick of Prussia, of Joseph of Austria, of Louis of France ; 
and you can reflect that Poland stands erect again, by the side 
of Kngland and Germany, of Austria and France. And. if 
your mind has been heavy in the past when you have thought 
of the partition of Poland, and when you have wondered 
about historic justice and the fate of nations, you cannot 
but be happy to look from the window of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski’s council-chamber over a free Poland. 

Stanislaus, one feels, pervades the city of Warsaw. Perhaps 
he was not a great king: perhaps he should not have let his 
kingdom die under him, in the three partitions, without some 
challenge to the three powers by which it was constricted and 
absorbed. But if he did not save Warsaw, at any rate he 
adorned it; if he might have loved his kingdom better, at 
least he loved beauty with a happy love. The relics of the 
pottery which he encouraged show a fine taste; and his 
buildings and his pictures are a monument to his love of the 
arts. But a sort of haut godt and an artistic sense—sometimes, 
perhaps, a little flamboyant, but always free and fluent and 


easy—seem to characterize most of the old Polish buildings. 
There is a palace built for John Sobieski, a few miles away from 
Warsaw, which is a treasure house of decoration. And it is 
an education in architecture—sometimes in its freaks, but 
sometimes also in its beauties and its nobilities—to wander 
through the churches of Cracow. 

* *k* k & & & & 


A nation is not judged by its art, or even by its past. The 
question which it has to answer goes deeper than those 
things. What is it doing in the present, and what is it 
doing for the future, to make the lives of its members 
better and worthier lives? Praeterita reparare is a good 
thing ; but futura praeparare, in a good and broad sense 
of those words, is a still better thing. In things material, 
you can readily see that Poland is marching forward. She 
has leeway enough to make up, now that she has got her 
own fortunes in her own hands; and she is making it up 
with a good:heart. You see new buildings everywhere : 
you see better roads (and there is plenty of room for them) : 
you see, at the new Polish port of Gdynia, which in the last 
four years or so has grown from zero to a population of 40,000, 
a new and vigorous commerce: you see the evidences of a 
large coal industry, new manufacturing plants, busy streets, 
and all the general activity of a nation of thirty million 
souls. But it is when you are taken to institutes of public 
health and to schools, and when you see for yourself what 
is being done for the bodies and minds of the next generation, 
that you begin to have the best hope for the future. There 
is an institute of public health in Warsaw which is one of 
its finest buildings and is full of all sorts of activities. Re- 
search is being conducted : sera are being prepared : officers 
of public health are being trained by a full course of instruc- 
tion, and shorter courses are being given to all who can 
in any way aid—by nursing, in the course of public administra- 
tion, or otherwise—the improvement of the health of the 
nation. There is perhaps nothing parallel in England ; 
but a new State will naturally devise new things. Still 
more exciting than our visit to this institute was a visit 
we paid to a boys’ technical school. It was new and beauti- 
fully built, in the form of a quadrangle: it was admirably 
equipped with swimming bath and gymnasium, with a long 
refectory, with chemical and physical laboratories, and 
with rooms for woodwork and metalwork: we were told 
that it provided instruction, in one way or another, for over 
a thousand pupils; and the three boys who took us round, 
with their bright fine-cut faces and their eager pride, pre- 
possessed us in favour of everything we saw. It was a 
school on which we had come at random, by our own choice : 
it was not, so far as we knew, in any way a ‘‘ show ” school ; 
and we were told that the ordinary primary schools, in their 
own degree, were of similar style and comparable equipment. 

This is as hopeful a thing as Pcland has to show. One 
notices, from tables in year-books, that Poland has a very 
large army, and that it spends a large percentage of its 
revenue (over 80 per cent., to France’s 20 and our 15) upon 
armaments. The Polish army did not seem aggressively 
present : where it was to be seen it looked like a civic army, 
without clank or swagger: there was no obvious sense of 
militarism in the air. With uncertain frontiers, fixed by 
no obvious natural divisions (that has always been the 
problem of Poland), a large army is perhaps necessary, or 
at any rate excusable; and a large army involves a large 
expenditure. And there are two other things to be said. 
Though there is a sort of military dictatorship in Poland, 
there is also a representative parliament, a play of parties, 
and a regular system of elections; nor is there any feeling, 
as you go about, of police regimentation. The Pole seems 
naturally an individualist ; and individual freedom, or what 
we call “ the liberty of the subject,” has not been sacrificed. 
That is one thing. The other is that, whatever may be 
spent on armaments, there is a good deal being spent, and 
spent sensibly as well as liberally, on public health and 
public education. Poland is insuring its own civic welfare 
as well as its frontiers and its political stability. Orion, 
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Country Life 


ComPETING COUNCILS. 

Countrymen, who concern themselves with the reconstruction 
of village life begin to be conscious of a missing link in local 
government. The county councils and the rural district councils 
either overlap or leave a gap. What is wanted is some sort of 
liaison officer between the two. In the latest Act special pro- 
vision is made for an alliance between the two; and this 
clause ought to be especially familiar to everyone engaged 
in any housing scheme, especially if he is a member of a rural 
district council. His council may borrow men, money and 
advice from the bigger organization. However zealous and 
well-conducted, the rural district councils often prove a 
barrier to progress because of the conflict between the im- 
portance of their powers and the smallness of their scale. 
When Lord Milner, a great pioneer in this regard, first set 
on foot a constructive planning scheme for Kent, three 
parts and more of his. energy were spent in attempting a 
** get-together,” as they say in America, of a dozen or so 
rural district councils. Many housing schemes need association 
both between contiguous rural councils and the county 
councils. And rural housing is still in a deplorable state. 
The herding of old and young, of male and female in one room 
of an officially condemned cottage, is common, to the ruin both 
of health and morality. 

* * % * 

The general question of preserving the countryside is dis- 
cussed with particularly incisive wisdom in the current number 
of that invaluable little green quarterly, The Countryman, 
which may be called the Intelligence Bureau of Country Life. 
It is edited from an old manor house dominating a tiny hamlet 
in North Oxfordshire, a place still singularly remote from 
the ‘“‘ mutations and unrest” of urban life; and the quiet 
wisdom of the deep, deep country finds a home there. The 
editor and proprietor has the rare opportunity of practising 
what he preaches; he can get houses built while he is 
urging the need. Perhaps it may be inferred that the 
‘** Solomon Wiseacre,” who writes the constructive article to 
which I refer is identical with the author of ‘“ England's 
Green and Pleasant Land,” where the need of good cottages 
was expressed, with knowledge and force, if sometimes with 
excessive bitterness. 

* * * 

Now the county councils, whose powers have been greatly 
extended by the Town Planning Act, have at last awakened 
to their opportunities. Stimulated and indeed educated by 
the experts of the C.P.R.E.—another Intelligence Bureau of 
the best sort—they follow one another in devising Regional 
plans for the protection of their counties. The Regional 
Survey produced the other day by Berkshire, the guardian 
of some of the most lovely reaches of the Thames, marks 
a new chapter in the history of the County Council. This 
most various county with its incomparable English river 
and Down, as well as its woods and farms and commons, 
means to protect itself, especially to save selected views from 
the outrage of any unfit and uncomely building. More power 
to the elbow of every C.C. that produces a Regional plan 
and to the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
in all its activities. But—may I say it ?—the worst, and 
to some eyes the ugliest, offence against the use and beauty 
of England is totally disregarded by both Councils. 

* * * * 

The ugliest thing in Berkshire, and yet more emphatically 
in the neighbour shire of Wilts, is the derelict farm with its 
decayed houses and buildings, its rank weeds and vermin. 
Contrariwise, one of the most beautiful things is such a 
resurgent farm as may be seen at Kingston Bagpuize. Might 
I suggest that the C.P.R.E. should find time to include the 
ruin of the land within their activities ? A ruined barn and a 
patch of ragwort are as ugly as any bungaloid growth. If 
I may become prognostic, I would prophesy that within a 
few years there will come into being County Agricultural 
Committees or Authorities who will themselves definitely 
take in hand such derelict acres. No action would do so much 
to build up agriculture from the bottom. In the County 
Surveys, on which the C.P.R.E. is the leading expert, more 
emphasis might easily be put upon the bits of desert, and 
such emphasis would help to accelerate a necessary reform, 


A PoIsONED POISONER. 

The mention of ragwort (of which I wrote recently in refer. 
ence to its qualities both as a dye and a poison) suggests a 
more or less new remedy for this and other weeds. I know no 
weed that has multiplied more steadily in many English 
parishes, though it is one of the few which cultivators are 
theoretically compelled under penalties to eradicate. Its 
ravages in the North are yet worse. A correspondent sends 
me a copy of the Galloway News, where considerable space is 
given to the weed, especially its poisonous quality. It is said 
to have killed many cattle both in Canada and New Zealand. 
It is from New Zealand that the remedy is reported. None 
could be simpler. The chemical is a no more elaborate 
mixture than sodium chlorate delivered by a spray. It is not 
unlikely that this may prove one of the most valuable non- 
poisonous weed-killers for the garden as for the farm. 


% * ok %* 


AN URBAN SANCTUARY. 

A very, very small garden in the north-west of London is 
populous, according to the census of its proprietor, with grey 
squirrels, and many birds that have included tits, wrens, 
owls, woodpeckers, finches and redwings. Among the crowd 
appeared one day a single female magpie. She is amenable to 
bribery by bits of meat, and reappears generally in company 
with two crows. A magpie in such a place is singular, and a 
solitary magpie—if I may say so—altogether singular. But 
I can parallel the experience. A lady who used regularly to 
feed birds just behind the Knightsbridge Barracks had a single 
magpie as her most constant pensioner. Such an appearance 
is a mystery ; but more and more birds come up to London, 
especially carrion crows. A magpie would not mate with them; 
but there is often a certain friendliness between different 
species of the crow tribe. Incidentally, some of them are 
conspicuously monogamous. 


%* % * * 


A TAME STARLING. 

A very charming account of the taming of a young starling; 
that has since become a “ friend and a brother,” is sent by 
a correspondent who suggests that the starling is among the 
more tractable birds. It seems to me that the birds with 
a capacity for mimicry are apt to be the fondest of com- 
panionship with man or other sorts of animal. Now the 
tribe of starling contains mimics that excel even the parrots, 
There is, I think, no doubt that the Nepaulese Minah, which 
is a sort of starling, is the very best talker among birds, 
and it has a peculiar fondness for its gaolers. Nevertheless, 
the starling in Britain—perhaps because it is essentially 
gregarious—is not nearly so easy a bird to tame as, say, 
any member of the crow tribe. Most of them if caught 
young (as Dr. Johnson said of the Scotsman) will become 
friendly with men, dogs, horses, rabbits or even cats. Hooks 
are quite as tameable as jackdaws or magpies. 


* * * % 


QUEER TRAVELLERS. 

At this moment, when the change is at its height, we must 
all notice the migration of birds, if only by the disappearance 
of the summer birds and the appearance of winter flocks. But 
we are reminded that birds are not the only migrants. A 
serious Government publication reported last week the migra- 
tion of a crab that travelled a hundred miles in four years ; and 
it seems that the Aberdonian crabs are better travellers than 
most! We have had during the year rare examples of the 
migration of butterflies, both in mass and one by one. How- 
ever, it is the markers of submarine animals that have won 
the greater triumphs. Salmon, sea-trout, and sheil-fish are 
all marked, as birds are ringed, in considerable numbers. The 
sum of information grows steadily, and may have considerable 
economic importance. As for interest, no migration is quite 
so astonishing and inexplicable as the journey of the mated 
eels to the deep Atlantic and the two years’ journey of the 
young to the British rivers, nor is any quite so hard to trace 
and explain as the salmon’s and, indeed, the herring’s. Omnia 
exveunt in mysierium, 

W. Beacn Tomas. 
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St. : Loe 


By Amy 
The SeecTAToR ts publishing three extracts, of which the 
second appears below, from the memoirs of St. Loe Strachey 
by Mrs. Strachey. St. Loe Strachey’s editorship of the 
SpecratoR and his personal qualities and position brought 
him into contact with the most important people of his time. 
The book from which these extracts are taken is shortly to be 
published by Messrs. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., and is an indis- 
pensable part of the history of this period, and of special interest 
to all readers of the Sprcrator. 
A VISIT TO AMERICA. 
* As soon as we landed, we received a letter asking us to 
stay with the President and Mrs. Roosevelt at the White 


House for two days.” 
* * * * 


“ One day we journeyed to Tuxedo, our first sight of a 
typical smart American settlement, complete with its club- 
house, etc. We lunched near by at Ringwood, New Jersey, 
with Mr. Abraham Hewitt, who, having recently been Mayor 
of New York, was always known as ‘“ Mayor Hewitt.’ His 
firm made munitions, and he told us marvellous stories of 
the part he had taken in providing cannon during the Civil 
War and of President Lincoln’s recognition of his services 
and readjustment of the finance. ‘Did anyone pay you ?’ 
the President asked him, and he modestly admitted that 
patriotism had been his sole reward.” 

* * * * 

* At last the day dawned when the long promised visit to 
Washington was to be paid. We were told to come by a 
train arriving some time after six o'clock in the evening. . . . 
We ought, of course, to have put our evening garments 
into our hand-bags, but being innocent travellers we imagined 
that our luggage would be delivered by express within half 
an hour. . . . With just ten minutes to spare, the trunks 
were brought in. We both got ready in frantic haste, and 
I had just fastened my last hook, for it must be remembered 
that clothes were much more elaborate in those days, when 
a knock at the door warned us that the time had come for 
us to join the company. I don’t mind saying that I was 
petrified with fright. We were shown into a room where 
a single gentleman was rocking comfortably with his feet 
in the fender. It was the President, and his start of weleome 
and cordial words—‘ I am very, very glad to see you’ — 
removed even my shyness in a moment, while St. Loe felt 
that he had met a friend whom he had known all his life. 
A large State dinner followed. There were many members 
of the American Cabinet, foreign diplomats, and other 
personages. After dinner I inquired anxiously as to the 
proper etiquette, and was told that all the President would 
allow was that the company should stand up when he came 
into the room and not sit down till he did. The only other 
members of the house party were a German diplomat, Baron 
Speck von Sternberg (I think he was on a special mission), 
and his wife. I have a feeling that she addressed him as 
‘Spec,’ which always made me turn round because we had 
already begun to call St. Loe ‘ Ed. Spec.’ whenever we wanted 
to tease him. There was a great question as to breakfast. 
The President breakfasted at eight; Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Baroness von Sternberg felt that bed was better than this. 
But I knew that there would be most entertaining con- 
versation at eight, and I determined to get up. I hope I was 
not in the way, but on the two mornings we were there, 
I sat at breakfast ali ears. The Alaska boundary was the 
subject of conversation, and after breakfast the President 
ushered St. Loe into his business room. A most amusing 
episode followed, which St. Loe told me before lunch, and 
which he has touched on in The Adventure of Living. The 
President was eagerly talking to him, when an ambassador, 
I think the Italian, was ushered in. St. Loe offered to 
withdraw, but the President said, ‘No, no. Stay where 
you are.’ Presently one after another the members of the 
Cabinet appeared, and before St. Loe knew where he was, 
the President had sat down at his table and begun a Cabinet 
mecting, St. Loe really did not know what to do. Finally 
he whispered to Mr. Hay, the Secretary of State, * The 


Strachey 


Strachey 


President has not dismissed me; but don’t you think I had 
really better go?’ Mr. Hay bowed formally, and St. Los 
tiptoed out of the room. At luncheon he apologized, saying 
perhaps it was a breach of etiquette to go before he was 
dismissed, but that he thought the President had forgotten 


his presence. ‘ My dear Strachey,’ said the President, * you 
acted with perfect tact, perfect tact.’ ” 


a * * * 


“To return to the White House, my real difficulty was 
to induce the President, in going into the elevator, &c., 
and walking about, to remember that he had to go first. 
On one occasion, when he and St. Loe were specially deep 
in Alaska, we all stood by the elevator for five minutes, 
until at last the President said, ‘ What are we waiting for?’ 
‘For you to go in first, sir,’ said I. ‘* Oh,’ said the President, 
‘I never can remember that I am not free to behave like 
a gentleman !’ ” 

* * * * 

** Apart from the cementing of St. Loe’s friendship with 
Mr. Roosevelt, which had a real effect upon his life, we had 
a most delightful time in Washington. The Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Hay, whom, as I have said before, we had 
known in London, were most kind to us. Not only did 
they ask us to a large luncheon, but, what was even more 
interesting, we dined with them almost alone.” 

* * * * 

* Mr. Roosevelt wrote to St. Loe in February, 1905, directly 
after the General Election: ‘I was particularly interested 
in what you said about your own politics. Of course, I can 
only speak to you in the strictest confidence, and I may be 
guilty of indiscretion even thus. But I quite agree with 
you about Mr. Balfour. I thought that on free trade and 
protection he was trying to ride two horses. I have seen 
many politicians here at home sufficiently dexterous to 
succeed, at any rate for a considerable time, under such 
circumstances ; but I have rarely seen such success tell 
for the good of the country ; and Mr. Balfour’s great qualities 
do not prevent me from agreeing with what you say when 
you express the hope that democracy will always exact a 
heavy penalty from the statesman who will not speak out 
and give a clear lead. I have the heartiest sympathy with 
the Duke of Argyll’s fondness for the leader who means 
what he says, and moreover means that what he says shall 
be understood. As for protection and free trade, I am 
confident that protection would be most damaging to Great 
Britain. As regards the United States, I think I once told 
you that I am on this point rather an economic agnostic. 
We have certainly prospered under protection, and I have 
seen the prophecies of the free-traders so utterly fail of 
fulfilment during the last thirty years that I am inclined to 
treat the matter as one of expediency purely. I again agree 
with you about the labor members, and I am glad to see 
so strong a representation of the laboring classes. I confess 
to a feeling of envy that it is in England that we first see 
a labor man a member of the Cabinet. I would give 
much to have a labor man in my Cabinet. But it would 
be worse than useless to put one in who was not fit for the 
job, and there isn’t any labor man here who stands in 
any way as John Burns stands with you. I have in my 
Cabinet, and I have in the highest positions in the Diplomatic 
service and in many other positions, men who were at one 
time labouring men, who toiled with their hands for wages ; 
but they: have all long passed that stage. Alj that I mind 
about seeing so many labor members in Parliament is 
that I do not like to see any party based on class distinctions. 
I want the Representative to be not the Representative of 
a class but of all classes. I do not want him to be primarily 
a labor man any more than I want him to be primarily 
a capitalist or a lawyer or a merchant. I am also interested 
in what you say of Edward Grey ; and somehow when you 
say that he is a Radical Whig you make me feel as if I could 
get on with him! We earnestly hope that you will both 


be over here next year.’ ”” 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srr,—Mr. Mahanti’s letter, in your issue of September 27th, 
contains the astounding statement that the Congress party 
has been excluded from the Round Table Conference. 

I understood, and I believe it to be a fact, that all political 
parties in India were invited to come to the Conference and 
to put forward any schemes they might fancy for the future 
government of India, and to meet objections that might be 
advanced to their schemes by other parties, and that the 
Congress party, of their own free will, elected to stand out, 
thinking perhaps that it would be more to their advantage 
to keep aloof and rely on their favourite weapon of boycott. 

Such action might be termed voluntary abstention, but 
never exclusion. Nothing could have been fairer than the 
opportunity offered, nothing more uncompromising than the 
rejection of the offer. 

Your correspondent’s letter winds up with a threat to the 
British Government of the terrible consequences to follow 
if they fail to evolve a Dominion Constitution pleasing to all 
parties in spite of the absence of one party. As well might a 
party at law who chooses to remain ex parte seek to place 
on the Judge the responsibility of an adverse decision. If 
this threat is intended as a friendly warning, it would be a 
friendly act to explain how the co-operation of the Congress 
is to be secured if they do not wish to co-operate. They 
cannot be forced to co-operate ‘‘ at the point of the bayonet ” 
(to borrow Mr. Mahanti’s phrase). If they do not co-operate 
they will surely be dissatisfied with the handiwork of others. 
I fear that this only illustrates the futility of attempting to 
negotiate with extremists and irreconcilables.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuARLES G, SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, South Leigh, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—Writing to the Manchester Guardian, Professor Gilbert 
Slater suggests that if the right of India to secede is 
recognized and an Indian appointed the next Viceroy, there 
will be no more grounds for complaint that the administration 
is still alien and British. But one must not forget that the 
spirit of the administration is more important than its 
personnel. Rightly or wrongly, we think that Lord Irwin 
is the most sincere and the most fair-minded Viceroy that 
India has had since Lord Ripon. But has he been able to 
meet any of our principal grievances ? Are not opium and 
liquors still sold in India against the demand of a united 
country ? Take another instance. In 1911 the Government 
turned down Gokhale’s most modest Primary Education 
Bill on the ostensible ground of ‘‘no funds,” although the 
elected Indian members had offered solidly to support a 
Primary Education tax. Naturally everybody thought the 
reasons were political. Funds were, of course, forthcoming 
for the enhanced salaries and allowances recommended by 
the Lee Commission. 

The growing discontent in India is not due to any differ- 
ences of opinion between the Government and the governed on 
matters of administration. It is chiefly due to the fact that the 
people have come to believe that the true reasons for such 
differences are other than those officially given by the Govern- 
ment. You cannot possibly inspire either confidence or respect 
(for which latter Mr. Churchill is so anxious) unless you can 
convince those whose trustzes you claim to be that you are 
straightforward. It is this inherent weakness in the system 
itself, which makes such things possible, and not the 
Nationalists, that is undermining the moral foundations of 
British rule in India. For the sake of both countries a 
wholesale change in the system is necessary, and this is 
impossible without what Gandhi calls ‘ta change of heart.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., D, P. RaycuHaupuvuri. 

23 Parliament Hill, N.W. 8. 


{To the Editor of the SpEctTator.] 
Sir,—It is unfortunate that the writer of the article “The 
Untouchable Classes and-Swaraj”’ did not: acknowledge the 


fact that the Simon Report recommends the very: legislation- 


eae 


the Editor 


which Dr. Ambedkar the leader of the untouchable communi- 
ties in Western India calls for: namely, reservation of seats, 

Mr. Rajah, the representative of the depressed classes on 
the Indian Central Committee, which sat alongside the 
Simon Committee, asked for Communal Representatives, 
In rejecting such a proposal, Dr. Ambedkar is another 
illustration of the divided counsels which have done so much 
to retard Indian Reforms. But while Mr. Rajah did not get 
his wishes realized, it is to be noted that the Simon Report 
proposes much more democratic treatment for the depressed 
classes than Mr. Rajah’s Indian colleagues on the Central 
Committee were prepared to suggest. 

May I remind your readers of Mr. Thompson’s words in 
“The Reconstruction of India,” that while the British have 
the power they must see to it ‘‘ that a clear path be made 
for the depressed classes, that will set their community 
forward so that nothing can send them back again” ? It was 
fear of the future that made Mr. Gandhi say in 1925, “So 
long as untouchability disfigures Hinduism, so long do I 
hold the attainment of Swaraj to be an utter impossibility.” 

I write as one who earnestly desires to see India s>curing 
Dominion Status as a result of the Round Table Conference : 
with adequate safeguards for the depressed classes. The 
Mohammedans are virile enough to look after themselves.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Macriz. 


BUNGALOPHOBIA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—If Mr. Stanley Casson had been able to show us a 
photograph of his ideal bungalow we should have been able 
to determine his right to advise us on this subject. There is 
no such thing as “the ideal bungalow at the ideal price.” 
The ideal bungalow at the honest price is all that any architect 
can guarantee, and it should be remembered that the architect 
does not fix the price, and is, indeed, in no way responsible 
for the present high rates of building. No bungalow could 
ever be ideal built in sections and of synthetic materials, 
Age would give no quality to such buildings, and the art and 
craft of honest building would die out if such ever became 
the general rule. 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis has done great work for the 
preservation of the beauty of our countryside, and it is 
therefore surprising that he should recommend the use of 
grey asbestos tiles. Why Mr. Williams-Ellis should blame 
the architects is difficult to see when he states that the archi- 
tects’ chances have been only one in a thousand. 

“G. A. C.” in his letter suggests that the architect should 
become a builder, and condemns the present system of educa- 
ting the architect. It may not be ideal, but it has produced 
some notable men. Is it essential that the architect should 
be continually on the job? ‘Travelling is cheap and rapid 
to-day, and an architect can get about the country easily. 
How did men like Wren, Vanburgh, the brothers Adam and 
other men of those times supervise their work? Travelling 
in those days was slow and expensive, and it is obvious that 
they never even saw much of the work they designed. 

Whatever is the real cause of the present situation it is 
certainly due to none of the conditions stated by the three 
former writers. If people insist on getting more than their 
money’s worth, as they mostly do at present, they are bound 
to get shoddy work. Certainly, scrapping the architect and 
using synthetic materials is no solution of the problem. 
A new class has arisen who want a house of their own and 
who are in most cases financially unable to build a house 
worth building, hence the tragic sight of ruined landscapes. 
There are hundreds of highly trained architects able to pro- 
duce the goods at a reasonable price. Neither £500 nor £600 
is a fair price for the accommodation stated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh. WiLiiaM Davipson. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—To a reader of your recent correspondence on “* Bungalo- 
phobia *’ a good story, very applicable to the case, comes from 
Scotland. A stranger, passing through a beautiful part of 
Perthshire, noticed a modern mansion house, inoffensive 
enough in itself, but built in an entirely English style of 
architecture. 
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The house was situated on the banks of the Tummel, and 
under the very shadow of Schiehallion. 

Hailing a native nearby the stranger made enquiry as to 
the name, and ownership, &c., of the mansion, adding that it 
appeared to be a fine house. 

* Aye,” replied the Highlander, ‘* She’s a fine hoose, but 
she doesna dae wi Schiehallion.” An apt criticism indeed ; 
one that might be applied to many of the bungalows erected 
in so many parts of England and, alas, Scotland, entirely 
unsuited to their surroundings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN ArcuHITEecT’s DAUGHTER. 


PORTUGAL AND SLAVERY 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—We are confronted here with a position upon the above 
subject so extraordinary in international diplomacy that I 
trust you will allow me some space for the purpose of drawing 
public attention to it. ‘Our ancient ally ”’ Portugal, has 
sent several despatches to the League of Nations full of 
most perfervid zeal for the abolition of slavery in all its forms, 
of which the following passages are typical :— 

“ Portugal’s sovereignty over her overseas possessions has, 
throughout her history, been based on the highest principles of 
Christian civilization.” 

* Portugal is still in the van of progress.” 

“It prohibits systems whereby the State undertakes to provide 
native labour for private enterprise.” 

In addition to the foregoing, Portugal is under obligation 
to assist in every possible way to secure the abolition of 
slavery. The foregoing protestations, the obligations of 
the Anti-Slavery Convention and the fact that Portugal is 
Britain’s closest ally, would lead anyone to suppose that 
in Portugal the British Empire would find a ready helper 
in the cause of the abolition of slavery. 

Yet what is the spectacle we are called upon to witness ? 
Day after day, both in Session and in the Lobbies, the 
Portuguese Delegation pursues relentless opposition to the 
efforts made by the British Delegates to obtain some enquiry 
into conditions of slavery. 

This seems to be a most shortsighted policy, for the public 
without intimate Colonial knowledge is rapidly coming to 
the view that Portugal herself must have something she is 
most anxious to hide. In any ease, there is abundant reason 
for saying that Portugal is unwittingly making a name for 
herself as the strongest supporter of present-day slavery.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., JOHN H. Harris. 

Hotel Pension des Famiiles, 14, Rue de Lausanne, 14, Geneve. 


THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—As the subject is of such importance at the present 
time, I hope you will be able to allow me a little space for 
this letter. 

While sorry to disagree further with your correspondent, 
Mr. J. A. Watson, as to the standard of native treatment 
adopted by white settlers in East Africa, in the past and up 
to the present, I would remind him that whatever our personal 
wishes in the matter, it is impossible to see smoke without 
inferring a fire. The mere fact that so many British people 
of perception have made remonstrances, from time to time, 
shows that there is something radically wrong in our treatment 
of natives in British East Africa. As an example of such 
remonstrances I quote the late Lord Milner’s statement 
that the economic backwardness of the East African terri- 
tories was “a discredit alike to our generosity and to our 
intelligence.” Can Mr. Watson consider this statement as 
one that was lightly made or compatible with the general 
existence of high standards? For concrete instances as 
to the results of our white administration in the past, I would 
refer Mr. Watson to page 93 ‘of Major Archibald Church’s 
book entitled East Africa, published by Messrs. Witherby, 
High Holborn, London, and to that by Major G. St. J. Orde- 
Brown, called The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya. 

To the forced labour on public works undertaken by the 
Government, no one could object, in the circumstances, 
if it had been equally distributed, been non-capricious in 
its demands, and subject to safeguarding regulations. 

Indirectly, compulsory labour is brought about in East Africa 
by deterioration of native stock through the introduction of 


new cattle diseases ; by taxation which is out of proportion 
to what the native can pay and so forces him to seek work 
from the white or other employer; and by the very small 
and rigidly inadequate amount which is paid to him on the 
farms and in service. 

At least one East African commissioner in the past has 
suggested as a principle to be followed that a low scale of 
payment be used as a lever to compel the black to work for 
the white. So far, the native has had very little, if any, 
freedom of choice, so far as the bestowal of his labour was 
concerned. 

Why is it that in Kenya, to champion the native interests 
brings down the wrath of the community on one’s head, 
though one is not anti-white ? 

A careful perusal of the new White Papers (particularly 
Cmd. 38573 and Cmd. 38574) makes one _ aware 
that far from creating and fostering a factitious ant- 
agonism between the interests of settlers and natives, as Mr. 
Watson suggests, the policy prescribed if enacted will do much 
to put an end to the very real antagonism which already 
exists between the two classes of people. To my mind, the 
astonishing thing is that it should have become necessary to 
tring home-Government measures to bear for the purpose of 
giving the natives the barest elements of justice. 

Remembering the existence of communistic activities very 
actively pursued in all parts of the world to-day, and the 
large army of trained black people that is coming into existence 
in French Africa, and putting it on the lowest grounds of 
expediency, we should not, as the Union of South Africa is 
rapidly doing, convert a peacefully inclined, friendly and 
docile race into bitter and sullen enemies with a long memory 
where injustice to the race is concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

10, Barkston Gardens, S.W. 5. P. A. BANKEs. 


BRITISH INVESTORS IN FRENCH RENTES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—Does not Mr. Snowden’s note to the French Government 
on the above raise the whole question of war finance? We 
should try to understand the outlook of the French people on 
the problem before we pass judgment. Ethically, war profits, 
or profits in excess of peace-time profits, are indefensible. 
If the State has the right to require of one man his life for 
national defence, it certainly has the right to demand that 
the man at home shall not make use of the emergency to enrich 
himself. Strict justice demands that private profit should 
be suspended during war time, and the State should guarantee 
to us instead maintenance, as far as possible on the pre-war 
basis. But if that is impracticable, then war profiteering, 
or the making of profits in excess of the peace-time average, 
is inevitable and the only possible remedy is a rectification 
afterwards. You cannot stop to haggle with a man when you 
are fighting with your back to the wall, but you should at 
least endeavour to rectify the account afterwards. Due 
regard should be made for the fall in prices which is certain 
to ensue on the return to peace. Because of the neglect to do 
this we are now repaying the Americans three times as much 
as they lent us, if expressed in goods. 

If, on the other hand, you are blind to all these considera- 
tions, the result will be a great increase of the National Debt, 
involving increased taxation which is most unjust to those 
citizens whose age or circumstance precluded them from 
making war profits, and to future generations. 

It is possible that some such considerations influenced 
the French mind when it came to reckon up the cost of the War 
and the means of dealing with it. I understand that after 
the War, France found herself so burdened with debt that it 
was practically impossible to raise the taxes necessary to pay 
the interest on it. War profiteering was even more general 
than here. Besides, how could her traders compete with those 
of ihe enemy country who, in defeat, had got rid of all their 
national burdens, if such taxation was imposed ? 

Inflation in Germany was bound to be followed by inflation 
elsewhere. Belgium felt under the imperative necessity of 
getting her export trades going again, and the action she 
took in the inflation of her currency was in consultation 
with, and with the approval of, her leading industrialists. 

To all these considerations we seem to have been quite 
oblivious. The export trades, which suffered more than the 
home trades at the outbreak of war, were left to regain their 
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markets how they could, and the weight of debt, which has 
principally fallen on them, has been doubled by deflation 
and the return to the gold standard. 

Really it resolves itself into a question of paying for the War. 
Everyone who can has very naturally got out of paying 
for the War by demanding and receiving wages and 
salaries sufficient to meet the increased taxation due to the 
debt, and has left it to those in the export trades, who cannot 
do so, to carry the burden. Therefore, we find that wages in 
the sheltered trades are about 100 per cent. above pre-War 
and in the unsheltered, 50 per cent. or less. Obviously, the 
workers in the sheltered trades are not paying for the War, 
but are leaving it to those in the unsheltered trades who have 
to produce at world prices (about 20 per cent. above pre-War 
or less) and meet a cost of living of 60 per cent. above, which 
is loaded up with taxation passed on by the home and 
sheltered trades. If you could make the whole nation bear its 
fair share of War debt, it might be possible to tolerate it, but 
you cannot prevent anyone who can from passing on this 
taxation and adding it to the cost of production. The new 
seale of salaries in the home and sheltered trades is evidence 
of this. 

Paying for the War is becoming a farce and the sooner we 
end it the better. But it is a tragedy for the export trades 
which are being destroyed before our eyes because we have 
never taken the trouble to think out the problem of war finance 
and we have never had the courage to deal with our War 
profiteers. 

I suggest, then, that before bandying words with France, 
we should thoroughly examine the problem of war finance— 
at any rate, with reference to the possibility of another war.— 
I am, Sir, &c., EK. Perer JONES. 

Greenbank, Chester. 


TREATMENT FOR ASTHMATICS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaAToR.] 

Sir,—The effective treatment of asthma, that most distressing 
and disabling of complaints, is a problem that has recently 
attracted considerable attention in circles both medical and 
lay. Amongst the various treatments suggested I have been 
struck by the similarity between the result of some of the work 
of the Asthma Research Council, and the conclusions come 
to by Dr. Percy Hall, in his Asthma and Its Treatment, pub- 
lished the other day. Together they produce a strong case 
for the more extensive use of physiotherapeutic methods, and 
particularly of ultra-violet radiation, which, in Dr. Hall's 
opinion, ‘* easily takes first place ” amongst them. 

He recommends that the treatment should be both general 
(i.c., the whole body) and local, by treating the nose with a 
special lamp. Owing to the widespread occurrence of asthma 
(which may be due to a number of causes) it occurs to the 
writer to enquire whether sufficient use is being made of 
existing ultra-violet radiation, which is chiefly found in our 
large hospitals. 

It cannot be too widely known that patients suffering from 
asthma derive much benefit from exposure to sources of 
ultra-violet light. No doubt in time asthma, among other 
diseases, will be treated through the public health services in 
this manner. 

In the meanwhile there are throughout the country Jamps 
attached to tuberculosis dispensaries, and to Child Welfare 
Centres, which might with slight adjustment of routine, be 
used for the treatment of sufferers from asthma, if indeed, 
that is not being done already in certain centres.—I am, Sir, 
«e., STELLA CHurcHILL, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 

Strand-on-the-Green House, Chiswick, W. 4. 


THE CARLISLE SCHEME 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Royal Commission on Licensing, which is sitting 
at present, has been the means of bringing the Carlisle scheme 
of disinterested ownership and management of the drink 
trade prominently before the public eye. As you are doubtless 
aware, the League of which I have the honour to be secretary, 
and which has been in existence for over twenty-five years, 
bases its programme of constructive licensing reform on the 
disinterested ownership and management of the liquor trade. 
We take as our pattern the main principles cf the Carlisle 


System of State Management. We brought in a Bill in 
1928 which was drafted for the purpose of giving the voters 
in different districts the right to decide whether they would 
like the main principles of the Carlisle scheme to be put into 
operation in their district or not. This bill was introduced 
in the House of Lords by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

Having heard some of the evidence given by those closely 
associated with the working of the Carlisle system of State 
management, from the police, the managerial, and the publie 
point of view, I have been impressed by the strong consensus 
of opinion that it would be advisable gradually to extend the 
main principles of this scheme to other selected areas. One 
area specially mentioned as suitable was a mining district 
in a Northern county. Having been acquainted with Carlisle 
before the War, and having paid several visits there since, 
I am struck with the great improvement, not only in the 
public-houses themselves, but in the general aspect of the 
town and of its inhabitants. 

We desire to bring before the notice of everyone concerned, 
the vital necessity for constructive reform in legislation 
dealing with the drink question, and believing, as we do, 
that the Carlisle system, whilst providing for the legitimate 
demands of the public in an adequate manner, also does 
away with the evils resultant from private ownership, with 
far less interference with the liberty of the subject than other 
suggested reforms entail, it is our great desire that these facts 
should be as widely circulated as possible. The work we are 
doing entails considerable expense, and we trust that those 
who favour our Policy will help us in a practical manner, 
We ask for the support of your readers in the work we are 
trying to carry on, and any inquiries addressed to me at 
this office will be gladly attended to.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. S. NorMAN PALMER, 
The Temperance Legislation League, Major, 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


UNEARNED INCREMENT 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Bernard Hobson, in your 
issue of the 138th ult., asserts that my suggestion of taxing 
‘**Land Values”? would penalize the ** Thrifty.” It is quite 
problematical to assume that the very fortunate owners of 
land in rising districts have acquired same by personal thrift ? 
Besides, I was careful to disclaim any suspicion of confiscation, 
by suggesting a graduated tax on enhanced values not due to 
their individual efforts. 

If the principle that increase in site values ‘‘ created by the 
community, belongs to the community and not to the landlords ” 
had been embodied in a *‘ Land Valuation Bill” prior to the 
advent of railways, we should not now be subjected to a taxation 
that is “ crushing industry,” and your correspondent would not 
have to deplore the present outlay on ‘‘ doles, pensions, etc.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., OwEN Howarp OWEN, 

Hunispill, Somerset. 


PAPAL SUPREMACY 
[To the Editor of the SPEcCTATOR.] 
Sir,—After reading‘an anonymous review of three books on the 
-»apal supremacy in the Spectator, dated September 6th, I would 
like, as a Catholic layman, to offer the following comments, 
for which I hope you will kindly find space. 

In the first paragraph the following occurs: (The essence 
of the Catholic claim is) ‘‘ that Christendom is one community, 
a concrete world-wide state resting for its foundation upon 
obedience to the successor of Peter, who is the divinely 
appointed representative of Christ.” This, I take it, means 
that all Catholics are united under the headship of the Pope. 
The writer neglects to distinguish between spiritual and 
temporal matters (for the State is supreme in all temporal 
matters that do not affect the Church). Then your contributor 
makes this gratuitous statement, supported by not a scrap of 
evidence or the slightest attempt at proof: ‘* This claim, of 
course, is not primitive. There is no sign of it in New Testament 
times.”’ Since Christianity then existed only in a small way, 
the early converts could not very well form a ‘* world-wide 
state,”’ but they were certainly united under the headship, first 
of Peter, then of his successors. This is obvious from (a) the 
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general tone of the Acts of the Apostles which indicates that 
St. Peter was head; (b) the fact that Pope Clement 
(91-160 A.p.) wrote as one commanding to the Corinthians 
although the great apostle St. John was still alive; (c) the 
archaeological evidence of the Catacombs; (d) the voice of 
tradition ; the belief in the Primacy of the Pope was universal 
in the fifth century, distinctly expressed in the fourth (for 
authorities, see Newman, Developnient of Christian Dectrine, 
ch. iv. 8; ch. vi 3). Could this doctrine have been fraudu- 
lently invented in the age of persecuiion ? So, 1 think, the 
doctrine of Papal supremacy is primitive. 

Further on the writer has a statement, again unsupported, 
concerning “the efforts of many of the most theughtful 
people of Europe to free themselves from the tyranny ”’ (i.¢., 
Papal supremacy). ‘“*‘ Many of the most thoughtful people ”’— 
how complimentary to the Reformers! And yet, can the 
reviewer furnish proofs for his phrase ? And again—‘ tyranny” 
—which most Christians in Europe did not seem to mind for 
1,500 years, and against which millions of Catholics at the 
present day do not appear to kick (as a matter of fact they 
rejoice to be under it); the “‘ tyranny”? which Sir Thomas 
More preferred rather than that Henry VIII should rule in 
spiritual matters ; the ‘‘ tyranny ” which was good enough for 
Aquipas and Newman. Why, Sir, should you use language 
derogatory to the Pope, why be so cne-sided ? In an article 
candidly reviewing the subject, please let us have fair speech. 

And lastly, we are informed that when the Church 
maintained that the Pope was supreme (which the writer terms 
an “ extravagance.” I suppose, then, that ‘* Theu art Peter,” 
ete., is an ‘“‘extravagance” also) ‘* Luther and Calvin 
became an inevitable phenomenon.” My dear Sir, the claim 
of Papal supremacy has been maintained from the first ages 
(as I demonstrated above) and is maintained now. It did not 
come to light shortiy before the (so-called) Reformation. Did 
not the schismatic Greeks cut themselves off from obedience 
towards the Pope, 500 years before the Reformation ? 

And so, Sir, I will conclude, expressing a wish that, in 
future, articles on religious questions which you print have 
more exactitude of statement and more tolerance of the 
* other man’s ” opinions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oswaldtwistle, Lancashire. THOMAS DONNELLAN. 


[Our Reviewer writes :—‘‘ The distinction between spiritual 
and temporal matters is obscure because Rome claims that the 
interpretation of the limits between them belongs to the Papacy 
itself. ‘* Two swords,” said Boniface VIII, ‘are in the 
Church’s power ; the first to be wielded by the priests, the 
other by kings and soldiers, but at the beck and permission 
of the priest.’”’ It is in strict conformity with this doctrine that 
the Papal right to depose monarchs has been maintained in 
modern times with Papal approval. The letter of Clement was 
written to the Corinthian Church in the name of the Roman 
community—not in his own. As Duchesne, the eminent 
Roman historian says ‘ L’église de Dieu qui habite Rome 
pouvait avoir hérité collegialement de lautorité superieure de 
ses fondateurs apostoliques.” Note, the founders, in the 
plural—Peter and Paul. Note also that he says, speaking of 
the fifth century, ‘‘ Dans l’empire oriental les églises sont 
desormais assez riches pour avoir pas besoin de l’assistance 
romaine, assez eclairées et hierarchisées pour suffire a toutes 
leurs necessites sans demander des conseils a la vieille 
métropole.” In fact, the doctrine of the Papal supremacy 
was, as the review maintained, a gradual growth, owing much 
to the fascination of *“‘ the Eternal City.”” Even Leo the 
Great appeals to Romulus and Remus as well as to the Petrine 
tradition. There has never been a time when the full Papal 
claim to supremacy has been accepted by the whole Christian 
world. The writer would understand what is meant by the 
word ** tyranny,” if he would read Dr. Flick’s Decline of the 
Medieval Church.’—En. Spectator.] 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—Unfortunately for Mrs. Williamson’s ideal of parliamen- 
tary representation, it has failed wherever it has been 
attempted, and our parliamentary system is the envy of 
Continental nations. Germany has some 75 parties or groups 
—that gives plenty of choice for an independent elector—but 
finds it almost impossible to form a Government. Italy had 
rather more, but the result was such chaos that parliamentary 


government was abolished. Spain had a very similar experi- 
ence. Our parliamentary system has many defects, but Mrs. 
Williamson’s ideal system would make matters very much 
worse.—I am, Sir, &c., W. P. Hume. 

Haslemere. 

THE FUR CRUSADE 
[To the Editor of the SepecTaTorR.] 
Sir,—The letter sent by Major Van der Byl’s correspondent 
in Canada, which appeared in your issue of September 20th, 
is terrible reading, and unfortunately every word of it is true. 

Yet the cruelty of the fur trade goes on, and most newspapers 
and journals helm to advertise magnificent coats, &c., made 
from skins acquired in this ghastly manner. 

It is suggested, by a contemporary journal, that “ the 
opponents of fox-hunting should turn their attention to this 
matter ’—a suggestion which completely ignores the fact 
that they do (as enquiry would prove, for a wider sympathy 
in one direction does not make for a narrower in another). 

Whereas I have found that while the majority of hunting 
people are devoted to horses and dogs, the suffering of a 
wild creature leaves them quite unmoved. And—if it were 
a question of relinquishing her beautiful and becoming furs— 
one could hardly expect a woman who could hunt a fox 
for five hours and then see the exhausted creature dug out 
of a drain to be ‘“‘ broken up” by hounds to be less callous 
than the Canadian trappers themselves !—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Mrs.) M. A. BuIsTEAD. 

Netherwood, Tupsley, Hereford. 


THE BREEDING OF PIGEONS 
[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 
Sir,—May I, through your columns, draw the attention of 
your readers to an insidious form of cruelty that has gradually 
become serious? The breeding of pigeons for show purposes 
leads to no harm until it results, as it does now, in the creation 
of what can only be termed freaks or monstrosities. 

The worst case is that of the Fantail Pigeon. No bird 
lover can fail to be shocked by the sight of some of the birds 
that now figure among the prizewinners at Pigeon Shows. 
With the head in the unnatural position which it now is 
it must be not only a strain, but a painful one, to reach its 
food, and its power of balance is upset, as is evidenced by the 
fact that such birds frequently fall backwards off their perches. 
Their flight, too, has become a lamentable burlesque of the 
free sweep of their ancestors—the wood pigeons. 

If bird lovers would abstain from buying any birds that 
exhibit these deformities, they would go far towards encourag- 
ing the breeding of birds that can enjoy life naturally, and 
are once again things of beauty.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

E. D. Farruotme (Captain) 
Chief Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 


BRITISH SCHOOLBOYS AT BULL-FIGHTS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The announcement in the Daily Mail of September 20th 
that attendance at two bull-fights formed part of the arrange- 
ments made for British schoolboys visiting Spain must fill 
workers for animals with shame and dismay. 

Last March you kindly published a letter of mine about 
the progress of humane ideas in Albania. In such countries 
as this, where care for animals is naturally of recent growth, 
England is looked to as a model. 

It will be deeply humiliating to confess that some at least 
of our scholastic authorities consider a bull-fight a proper 
spectacle for those under their care, and one that they can 
fittingly condone by their own presence. 

I know many Albanian schoolmasters who would not 
agree with them.—I am, Sir, &c., KATHERINE O'LEARY. 

110 Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W.9. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOTELS 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Sir H. Kimber, writes in praise of 
the English country hotel. I am not disposed to quarrel with 
anything he says, but on one important matter he is silent. 
I always spend my holidays abroad because I can get more 
for my money. I have just returned from a twenty-five days’ 
tour in Germany, the total cost of which, including motor 
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drives, all expenses of every kind, and a first-class ticket 
through the Black Forest to Constance and Freiburg was 
£41 15s. 7d. I should add that the hotels were in every way 
excellent, and I met with attention and: kindness everywhere. 
The pension charge was from 10 to 12.50 marks per day. On 
my return to England I spent a day at a good, and not expen- 
sive, English hotel. That alone, without any extras, cost 
me £1.. I may add that I always travel tout seul, as I like to 
make my own arrangements and vary them, if I feel inclined 
to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., Norton G. LAWSON. 
Temple Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Fur AND CRUELTY. 

I read an article on the above and note it is mostly about 
the fox, also that they are put to an end with chloroform 
or put into a Jethal chamber? Am I right in saying that 
most of the pelts come from overseas ? The fox in Canada 
is killed by the needle, throat cut ‘ inside”? and a weight 
put on the animal’s heart—ihese are the three ways they 
are done out there. This is first-hand information. Also 
there are lots of foxes caught in traps. I would like the 
Editor of the British Fur Trade to inform us how the following 
are obtained: ermine, sealskin, broadtail and astrachan. 
Broadtail, the public are told, is a clipped lamb. That is 
not true. I ask you women to try and not wear these last 
‘four furs.—F. M. H., Canada. 





“* As you lie comfortably in bed at night, remember that through 
the long hours thousands of creatures are moaning and tearing 
themselves to pieces in steel traps, that you may wrap yourselves 
in their skins. There are also countless mothers of the wild among 
these poor tortured things, whose young are left to starve. Is it 
worth all this ? 

The above is taken from a leaflet by Major Van der By], of 
Wappenham House, Towcester, Northants, explaining the 
“Horrors of Fur Trapping” and also which furs may be 
considered as humane. He has already sent out one hundred 
thousand of these leaflets and will gladly send a copy to anyone 
who has not yet seen it. Major Van der Byl hopes that as 
many papers as possible will copy this letter. 


Tue Late CANON NEWBOLT. 

I have read with pleasure and entire agreement your 
paragraph in the current number of the Spectator about the 
late Canon Newbolt. Forty-five years ago, when I was a 
young assistant curate, he conducted a quiet day for clergy 
at Groombridge. In common with the other clerics I was 
deeply impressed by his addresses. Without doubt, he was 
a preacher of a very high and cultured type.—J. P. Bacon 
Puituirs, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


CLICK-MA-DOODLE. 

A fortnight ago a letter was published in the Spectator 
about ‘* Click-ma-doodle” ; we had always thought this a 
family joke. I wrote to my cousin, asking him the origin of 
the idea, and this is what I got from him: ‘* If I remember 
rightly, Cottier the artist and decorator, told us at Eiderline 
there was a wreck that occurred on a very. remote and 
uncivilized part of the coast; also at a remote period, I 
suppose. The inhabitants found washed ashore, among 
other things, a body of a man with a watch in his pocket, ‘still 
going. None of them had ever seen or heard of such a thing, 
and were much disturbed. They at once sent for the wise 
man of the district. He came, and being as ignorant as the 
others, and not wanting to confess it, shouted : ‘ It’s a Click- 
ma-doodle ! Kill it!!!’ On which they all proceeded to smash 
it to atoms with stones. That is the story as I remember it ; 
not a very probable one, but I think it was my father who 
after that always called the barograph ‘ The Click-ma-doodle.’ ” 
—May M. MacDouGatt, Pentland Cottage, Flackwell Heath, 
High Wycombe. 


PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE. 

May I point out that the name Margaret is “ distinctly 
Scottish ’” only by adoption? St. Margaret of Scotland was 
an Englishwoman, of the royal house, born in Hungary and 
given a Greek name by her mother, of the royal blood of 
Hungary. The wife of Alexander III was the English 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III; and the third Queen 
Margaret was Margaret Tudor. The name. was popular in 
Scotland out of devotion to the first Queen, a saint who 
civilized the country. To many of us it speaks more particu- 
larly of Plantagenet women, and it is a welcome return to the 
.beautiful names of those days.—E. O. Browne, Bournstream, 
Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 


ERSE. 

One of your contributors uses “* Erse” as though it meant 
Irish Gaelic. It does not, except in crosswordese. The 
N.E.D. shows that, though ‘“ Erse” is a Highland Gaelic 
corruption of “ Irish,” it means Highland Gaelic, when properly 
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used, and not the language of this country. Indeed, the word 
“* Trish ” was formerly used in the Highlands to mean Highland 
Gaelic.—Nimmo U. Dyce, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


QUOTATIONS. 
I should be glad if some of your readers could give me the 
origin of the following expressions : 


“Make no bones of it.” 
“ Would not put a tooth in it.” 


and oblige.—ULster. 


Sir WILFRED GRENFELL’S VISIT. 

In connexion with Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s visit to this country 
a meeting is being arranged to take place at the Mansion 
House at 3 o’clock on Thursday, October 16th, at which Sir 
Wilfred will speak on his work in Labrador. 'The Lord Mayor 
will preside, and Lord Allenby will given an address. Invita- 
tions will be sent to anyone applying to us at 82, Victoria 
Street.—K. Spatpinc, Hon. Secretary, Grenfell Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, 82, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 1. 

BUNGALOPHOBIA. 

Will ‘ G. A. C.,” whose letter on the subject of Bungalo- 
phobia we inserted in last week’s issue, kindly send us his full 
name and address, in order that we may forward some cor- 
respondence addressed to him at this office ?—Eb. Spectator, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ SPecTATOR,”’ OcToBER 2ND, 1830. 
Mr. Hazuirr. 

A writer in the New Monthly Magazine (who, by the way, appears 
to have some curious notions of the relations of things) says that 
Hazlitt was at one time a reporter for Mr. Perry in the Morning 
Chronicle. ‘‘ Mr. Hazlitt,” he says, ‘‘ was little fitted for the business 
of a newspaper. His original articles required to be carefully 
looked over, to weed them of strong expressions. This more especially 
applied to those articles which had any reference to political subjects, 
He was, notwithstanding, a pleasant companion. Though he after- 
wards wrote for another morning paper, and was employed by 
booksellers, besides contributing to periodicals, he was not able 
to escape pecuniary difficulties. He stated to the writer of this, 
some time after he had quitted the Morning Chronicle, that he was 
obliged to write, to get himself out of debt. This struggle with 
pecuniary embarrassment continued to the end of his life, though 
his health was at times a good deal impaired. He was by some 
charged with being deliberately malignant. It is not true. Those 
who sometimes writhed under the lash of his pen might, perhaps, 
think him malignant ; but in his private intercourse, kindly feeling 
and goodness of heart might be recognized. At times he gave vent 
to a strong expression of feeling, which many of his friends regretted. 
There is a phrase in a modern comedy, of a ‘ good-natured man 
turned inside out,’ and this might have been frequently applied to 
Mr. Hazlitt. He was undoubtedly good-natured, pleasant in 
conversation, and well-disposed, frequently enlivening a company 
by telling comical stories or amusing anecdotes, but sometimes 
(to use another well-known phrase) he flew off in a tangent.” 


LapIEs’ FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Opera Dress.—A dress of changeable gros d’Automne, peach- 
blossom, shot with lavender of a very dark shade. The corsage 
cut low, and open in front, to display a blond lace chemisette, is 
also trimmed with blond lace, a l'enfant. Béret sleeve of uncommon 
size, composed of white satin, and partially covered with points, 
of the material of the dress. The hair is combed entirely back from 
the forehead, with the exception of a single light ringlet on each 
side, and forms a large cluster of bows on the summit of the head. 
A bouquet, consisting of a very large rose, and several small flowers, 
is placed on one side, and very far back. A narrow bandeau of 
black velvet is fastened by a richly-wrought gold clasp on the 
forehead. Ear-rings and necklace, gold and pearls; the former 
exquisitely wrought. 


A Lullaby of Rest 


WorxknowseE and Bedlam, Refuge, Den, 
For Passions deaf and blind— 

How many strange and peevish things 
Have harboured in my mind ! 


Ambition, Pride and Greed, with all 
The Body’s Appetites, 

Knocked at my door for lodgings, and 
Disturbed my days and nights. 


Till, treading softly, like a bird, 
When young ones fill her nest— 

Love sits beside me here, and sings 
A lullaby of rest. bea bate 

W. H. Davies, 
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Faber & Faber 


SOME ‘GENERAL?’ AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Reconstruction of India 
EDWARD J. THOMPSON 


The Spectator: ‘Mr. Edward Thompson has written just such a fair, well-balanced and 
compelling book as the situation demands. No praise can be too high for his manner of treating 
the major problem of our time. It is a book which, for the first time, places the British-Indian 


question in proper perspective.” With a Map. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature 
PROFESSOR H. S. JENNINGS 


A comprehensive account of the modern study of genetics: Professor Jennings does for biology 
what Professor Eddington has done for physics. ith many diagrams. 155. net. 


The Civilized Man 
F. McEACHRAN 


A study of the problem of civilization, In what does it really consist? 
Mr. FRANK SwINNERTON, in the Evening News: ‘I have found Mr. McEachran’s book both 








stimulating and instructive.’ 75. 6d. net. 
Tennyson 
HUMBERT WOLFE 
A new volume in the series, The Poets on the Poets. 3s. 6d. net. 


Limited, signed edition, 250 copies, one guinea net. 


Hans Andersen: Forty Stories 
Translated, with an Introduction, by M. R. JAMES, O.M. 


E. B. Osborn, in the Morning Post: ‘Dr. James has given us a new, true translation straight 
from the Danish, and I take off my hat to him, for it is the best ever. . All Miss Christine 
Jackson’s pictures suit the book just so.” 24 Coloured Illustrations. 155. net. 


The Prince of Pickpockets 
R. S. LAMBERT 


A life of George Barrington, the most famous of London pickpockets at the end of the 18th 


century. - 125. 6d. net. 
French Justice: 
Seven Months under Sentence of Death 
MANUEL MENENDEZ VALDES 


The terrible experiences of a Spaniard condemned for a crime of which he claims innocence: 
his seven months’ solitary confinement, and his escape from French Guiana. Qs. net. 


Plenty-Coups, Chief of the Crows 
FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


The life story of Plenty-Coups, the greatest living Indian Chief, who has led his tribe against 
Sioux, Arapahoe, and Cheyenne. His exploits make a vigorous ‘tale, and give fresh informa- 


tion about Indian customs. 105. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Murray’s Early Autumn Books 









IMPERIAL AIR ROUTES 
By Major A. E. W. SALT, M.A. 
_ With Introduction by Air Vice-Marshal ° 

SIR SEFTON BRANCKER, Director of Civil Aviation. 


Many books have been written on aviation, and from many angles. This is 
the first book that deals solely with the air routes of the Empire. There is a 
stimulating chapter on Airships and two concluding chapters on the “ Pleasures 
and Pains of Flight” and on ‘‘ Some Uses of Aircraft.” With Maps. 6s. net. 





Owing to the enormous success of AXEL MUNTHE’S remarkable book, 
“ The Story of San Michele,” now in its 14th Impression, 
it has been decided to reissue two of his previous books. 


RED CROSS _ 
AND IRON CROSS 


7th Impression with New Preface. 3s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most fearful and poignant indict- 
ments of militarism that has ever been uttered 
by word or pen.” 

“A classic among war books.’”’—The late Lorp 
CROMER, 


MEMORIES 
AND VAGARIES 


3rd Edition with a New Preface. 6s. net. 


“Readers of ‘The Story of San Michele’ will 
come across several old acquaintances here, all 
in their same old clothes, for they have nothing 
else to put on their backs.”——From the Author's 
New Preface. [Ready Friday next. 





P. C. WREN’S 


New Novel 


Mysterious Waye 


by the author of “Beau Geste”’ 


“A picturesque story, based on facts which are certainly stranger than most 
fiction dares to be. One excitement follows another, and the best scene of all 


leaves one gasping at its audacity.”’—Sunday Times. 


7s. 6d. net. 





DESERT SNOW. 
By Stanley C. Dunn. 


A witty and light-hearted story—the refreshing 
fruit of long experience. This is Egypt as it is 
to-day for Europeans, and both scenes and 
characters are depicted with an engaging 
inconsequence, 7s. Od. net. 


THE KING’S CURATE 
By Dorita Fairlie Bruce. 


The scene is laid in Scotland during the days 
of the Second Covenant. Patrick Mellish 
accepts the position of King’s curate in the 
parish where his forefathers reigned as lairds, 
where he falls in with Mistress Anne. 7s. 6d. net. 





KATHLEEN NORRIS 


in her new novel 


The Lucky Lawrences 


gives a delightful study of family life from Philip and Abigail, the original 
“Lucky Lawrences,” to their more modern but no less charming grandchildren. 
7s. Od. net. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1 
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Wordsworth as 


Wordsworth. By C. H. Herford. The Republic of 


Letters Series. 6s.) 


(Routledge. 


Proressor HER¥FORD has added something worth while to the 
huge literature on Wordsworth. In a hasty reading of his 
book I find two principal preoccupations which show. at once 
that the author dissociates himself from the army of apologists 
who feel that it is necessary to explain to the world that 
Wordsworth was nol a mumbling sentimentalist weaving daisy- 
chains of pantheism. The poet emerges from this inquiry 
much more truly portrayed, a firmly argued individualist sub- 
sisting under a presiding genius of the universe as a direct 
microcosm thereof, putting into his thought and actions that 
simple principle, and building on it his theory and conduct of 
art, philosophy, religion and politics, 

It is Wordsworth’s exploitation of his own character in 
relation to the evolution of his contemporary political thought 
that occupies so important a place in Professor Herford’s 
study. There is good reason for this emphasis. We are not 
to-day particularly concerned with Wordsworth’s aesthetics. 
It is true that they were founded in the same singular character, 
and therefore might profitably be examined to throw more 
light upon the origins of the poet’s austere personality.. But 
his theories of art have served their turn. Their effect on 
English poetry is something that is enormous but possibly 
completed, and one feels that the explorations of Myers, 
Masson, and others in this field leave little to be said. _I 
exclude, of course, the praclice of his art. That is a story that 
will not so easily be concluded, since his poetry sprang out of 
a deeper part of that personality, one which the poet could 
never articulate into the corpus of his theory. But the intru- 
sion of theories of individualism into the dogmas of art always’ 
has something of the effect of carrying coals to Neweastle. It 
has done so, at least, since the Renaissance destroyed all idea 
of anonymous or corporate art and made the idea of “ art” 
coincide with that of self-exploitation of the individual. 
Wordsworth brought no exception to this belief, and that is 
perhaps why as an aesthetician he has no influence to-day. 
We are, I sincerely believe, moving towards—or back to— 
corporate art ; the ballet, the skyscraper, the talkie film which 
may become the only outlet for the poet. For a time the 
solitary self-communer may be treated as a social and artistic 
invalid, to be ostracised at the dictates of psycho-therapy. 

However this may be, Wordsworth as a political thinker 
interests us because already the submergence of the individual 
in the political body has begun to be suspect. Dreadful factors 
like unemployment and large-scale State-réscue have begun to 
oppress the people, and to make them feel that mass-production 
and mass-control are not the final word in political economy. 
Teachers such as Ruskin and William Morris are again likely 
to be examined in respect of their doctrines of economic pro- 
duction by dispersed forces, while Wordsworth will be looked 
to for his firmly held and often-stated views on Nationalism 


a Political Force 


and its shaping in accordance with local and individual autos 
nomy. The rugged, granite, moss-ridged old Helvellyn of a 
poet has been attacked for his apostasy as a matter of course 
by all newcomers to the arena. ‘“ Just for a handful of silver 
he left us, Just for a riband to stick in his coat ” said Browning 
of him. But it was a lie, and only proves how flushed with 
after-dinner enthusiasm Browning could become. Wordsworth 
as a Republican in the days of his great love-affair, and 
Wordsworth seventeen years later writing the “Tract on the 
Convention of Cintra” as a protest against our cessation. of 
hostilities towards the French in the Peninsula, was not a turn- 
coat. In both phases he was manifesting the one simple, 
obstinate quality of his character; and that quality was his 
mystical belief in the ‘‘saered egoism”’ by which ahuman being 
should ultimately be guided, and over which the forces of 
culture and social and political necessity should never be 
allowed to tyrannize. He was always, and most consistently, 
a provincial, a rustic, putting his faith in a deity shaped in the 
form of personal lares and local nature. If he saw the world 
ever as others saw it, that is, as a cosmopolitan, such self- 
forgetful wonder was, as Professor Herford says, “* subject to 
intrusions of an imperious intuition of himself, which trans- 
formed his (social) sensations, denied their independent 
existence, or even blotted them out. At these times he felt 
that 
‘the mind 

Ts lord and master, and the outward sense 

Is but the obedient servant of his will.’ 
To these moments—‘ spots of time’ in his vivid phrase—he, 
in the Prelude, ascribed the chief ‘ efficacious influence,’ and 
his life, as far back as memory could reach, seemed full of 
them. Such experiences were natural moods in the boy 
whose sense of the indomitableness of the Spirit within him 
was so vivid that, as he told in his old age, he would * brood 
over the stories of Enoch and Elijah,’ half persuaded that, 
whatever might happen to others, he would similarly escape 
death ;_ the boy who, ‘ on his way to school,’ would grasp a 
wall or a tree to save himself from ‘the abyss of idealism.’ 
One of these * spots of time’ belongs to the early days before 
the break-up of the home. It is too significant to be passed by, 
even in a brief biography.” 

It is indeed too significant, since it is the means by which 
the integrity of Wordsworth’s genius in its manifestation 
upon his long life is to be explained or, if need be, vindicated. 
Such vindication, as I have suggested above, is the main 
thesis of Professor Herford’s excellent study. His other 
explorations—to me much more interesting as they deal with 
the magical beauty of the work of this poets’ poet, this Elijah 
of the divine art—I have no space to discuss. It is more 
important, considering our present-day political and social 
bewilderments, to emphasize as I have done the one aspect 
of Wordsworth the Nationalist, and to introduce Professor 
Herford’s excursion on this subject. RicwarD Cuurciu. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


Mahatma Gandhi : Andrews. 


(Allen and Unwin. 


His Own Story. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuts story begins in a family of officials, in a Native State so 
petty that the Resident could make its independence merely 
nominal, But a Native State remains a Native State, with 
traditions that cause it to 


Edited by C. F. 


‘ retain 
Some tinct of that imperial murex grain 
No carrack ever bore to Thames or Tiber.’ 


The boy who was snubbed (in an incident in which he admits 


he was in the wrong) deservedly but beyond his deserts, does 
not dwell on this experience, or on others like it. He touches on 
it, in his queer, brooding, impersonal fashion, and passes 
on to tell of struggles in England and South Africa, and 
bring us to the beginning of the storm in India to-day. 
Confronted by his astounding frankness—he is explicit as to 
things lesser men would suppress, writing of their parents and 
themselves—the reader may exclaim that this book (so 
much more damaging than Mother India) is the strongest 
argument for India overhauling her beliefs and customs, no 
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FICTION 


A Novel of Saxon England 
Elfwin 


By S. FowLER WRIGHT 


E. B. Osporn (Morning Post): ‘‘ His 
“romance of history’ is an excursion 
into . . . one of the great formative 
periods of English history, when the 
son and daughter of Alfred the Great 
were working for the unity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race against the invading 
Northmen, Mr. Fowler Wright’s 
historical adventure has the penetrating 
realism of his Deluge and Dawn, and 
increases one’s confidence in his 
powerful versatility.” 


Arnold Bennett, in the ‘‘ Even- 
ing Standard ”’ of Sept. 18th, 
referring to ‘‘ Deluge’’ (3/6 
net) and ‘‘Dawn”’ (7/6 net), 
said: ‘‘ Fowler Wright’s can- 
vases of world-disaster have 
been insufficiently appreciated 
in Britain.”’ 


* 


Conflicting Loyalties 


Wife to Hugo 


By Joy BAINeEs 


WINIFRED Hoitsy (News-Chronicle) : 
“I confess I began it with all my 
oe alert. But as I read on 
found distrust yielding to interest. 
For the problem propounded is a real 
problem. Miss Baines has seen with 
dramatic force and understanding that 
morality is not a simple thing, and as 
her tale gathers impetus it gathers also 
conviction and importance.” 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH (Sunday Express) : 
** Miss Baines writes well, and her 
story is moving and actual. There 
is some fine work in it, notably the 
final drama and entanglements of the 
two women and the three brothers.” 


* 


The Book Guild’s Choice 


The Secret 
Image 


By LAURENCE OLIVER 
(Ready Oct: be: 1sth) 
2nd Impression b<fore Pulication 


Set mainly in the Isles ot S illy, this 
novel tells how a woman gradually 
recalled the events of her tragic life 
after the shock of a fire had caused 
complete loss of memory, 


‘THOMAS BurKE (Book Guild): ‘ It is 
no porcelain tragedy that he unfolds ; 
it is plain every-day tragedy; yet the 
result is a work of charm—a book 
that will not depress you, but will 
cheer you far more than the ‘ comedies ” 
of the current London Theatre.” 


Each 7/6 net 





“Plum” Warner’s Great Cricket Book 


THE 


FIGHT FOR THE ASHES 
IN 1930 


By P. F. Warner. With 48 Photographs. 15/- net 
Describes in detail not only the Tests, but also all the other 
matches of the recent Australian tour. Mr. Warner discusses 
frankly the captaincy of the English team and the reasons 
why we lost the Ashes. There are numerous diagrams and 
statistics of extreme interest, and “no better illustrations 
ever appeared in a book on cricket” (Morning Post). 
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Germany’s Close-guarded Secret 


THE PARIS GUN 


By Coroner H. W. Myrter. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Observer : “A strange book which many people will wish 
to read. It is the result of ten years’ labour on the questions 
concerning the guns which bombarded Paris [in 1918]. 
There are photographs of the actual gun, of the range-tables, 
of the crane required, of the rotating steel base, and of plans 
of the emplacement. It seems as if Col. Miller has set him- 
self to unravel an unusually difficult detective-story plot. 
But his success provides an extraordinarily interesting book.” 
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Bolshevism Self-condemned 


DARKNESS 
FROM THE EAST 


By SERGE DE CHESSIN. 10/6 net 

Founded exclusively on material taken from Bolshevik 
sources, this book by a noted French writer on Russian 
affairs is a detailed study of Bolshevism in its political, 
artistic, and moral aspects. The section on “ Red Morals ” 
is amazingly candid, and exposes a state of affairs in com- 
parison with which even the Mother India disclosures pale. 

News-Chronicle : “* Always an interesting and often a terrifying book.” 
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One General on Another 


TURENNE 
MARSHAL OF FRANCE 


By GENERAL Max WEYGAND, Chief of the French Army General 
Staff. Illustrated. Io /6 net 
Times Literary Supplement : “‘ Using broad lines and neglect- 
ing detail, General Weygand has drawn for us a valuable 
portrait of Turenne, in which we see the man, the soldier, 
and the political adviser of his sovran—the last aspect being 
one which has not had much attention in other studies.” 


rs 
Limited Edition of a Hunting Classic 


HANDLEY CROSS 


By R. S. Surtees. With Introduction by SIEGFRIED Sassoon 


and Facsimile Reproductions in Colour of the Original Illustra- 
tions by JoHN LescH. Limited Edition of 1,050 copies for 
England and 1,000 copies for America. Bound in Buckram. 

42 /- net 
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matter how cherished, to give her qualities a chance. But every 
fair reader will feel also that for men who, while passionately 
and patriotically of the Hindu civilisation, are yet outside it, 
as Tagore and Gandhi are, there ought to be both in law and 
public opinion, in every part of the Empire, absolute equality 
in every way with every other citizen and protection from 
insult. It is painful to read this story, of repeated humiliation 
and denial of ordinary rights, and to realize how this man, 
year after year, kept faith in the Empire and worked for it, 
even when its immediate cause (as in the ** Zulu Rebellion ”’) 
filled him with grave misgivings. 

The importance of this autobiography does not rest, however, 
in the story it tells, so much as in the light it flings upon the 
most perplexing activity and personality of our day. Gandhi 
is not a great thinker—I would go further, and call him a 
poor one. Yet this is unfair—for the roots of all great thinking 
lie deep in emotion and instinct, a fact which gives a Plato or 
St. Paul so much more than logic or the ** dry light ”’ of mere 
reasoning. It would be easy to convince all English readers, 


most American readers, and many Indian readers, that he - 


has been definitely mistaken in some of the major episodes 
of his life. But for us it is essential, not to make points against 
this man, but to see why he counts so much more than all 
the other Indian leaders put together. The first reason is his 
defiance of all that can be done to the body, and his self- 
chosen poverty. We do not .begin to understand Indian 
psychology ; we accept so much at secondhand. How often 
have we been told that Indians are impressed by ceremonial 
and display ? It is true; they are. But they are nothing 
like as much impressed as they are by renunciation. Siva, 
the Great God, the Lord of the Ten Directions, drank poison, 
“ the meaner creatures pitying ”’ (sings a medieval Tamil poet), 
“that I, his poorest one, might drink not poison but a nectar 
fount.” Though he is king he is content with a loincloth. 
And here has been a man who—as is almost absurdly notorious 
—is content with the same majestic adequacy ; and during 
three decades he drank the poison of personal humiliation 
and of hope deferred and sinking faith that his countrymen 
who were only coolies might have their self-respect safeguarded 
in a foreign land where they were powerless. Secondly, has 
the downright habit of his mind ever been equalled—unless 
by Socrates, who ‘‘ had a daemon”? He is persuaded that 
it is not reasoning but events that have forced each conviction 
upon him. And he accepts the conviction accordingly as a 
revelation from God. He accepts it, and to him acceptance 
demands “* implementation ” ; action must follow. This has 
simplified life for him, and enabled him to sweep aside the 
opinions of subtler men and make them act upon his own. 
Thirdly, his actions are vernacular, but his utterances are 
tnglish. What Indians expect from us is frankness, even 
carelessness. The British official or soldier whom they trust 
is not the one who talks most “ sympathetically ” about 
their *‘ aspirations,” but the one who (and his political opinions 
may be as ‘‘ unsympathetic’? as you please) cares so little 
about anything but fair dealing that he is not afraid to be 
even “ incorrect ” in what he says. There has been this mistake 
in most official pronouncements about India—they have been 
too carefully statesmanlike. They have been expressed in 
language which sought to exclude alike all possibility of being 
misrepresented (yet, of course, it was misrepresented) or being 
taken to mean what it appeared to mean. And against us we 
have had an “ Oriental *” using weapons of reckless, colloquial 
breeziness—the Englishman’s own weapons, when he is an 
individual and not a Government official. Mr. Gandhi knew 
the remark would be quoted against him, and requoted end- 
lessly ; nevertheless, with a smile that welcomed all opposers 
to make as much as they liked of it, he once spoke of his 
“Himalayan blunder.’ In his impersonal courage and his 
colloquial approach to politics he resembles Lincoln. Lincoln 
stuck to it, that he fought because he meant to save the 
Union, in any case and at any cost. But he brushed aside a 
whole field of legal quibbling when he said that, all the same, 
everyone knew that slavery in some way or other was at the 
bottom of the quarrel. At the bottom of the present quarrel 
is the doubt—present on both sides, after all our statesmen 
have said—as to whether the Round Table Conference is meant 
to see the Indian peoples in a position that will satisfy their 
self-respect, with the safeguards necessary to ensure an 


ordered transition imposed not by outside choice but after 
discussion with India’s representatives. There is little chance 
that anything would now persuade Mr. Gandhi to help in a 
settlement. But a statesman who imitated him in his contempt 
of keing possibly misunderstood in a phrase (when his main 
contention jutted out like a naked rock) could still save the 
situation. This man has bewildered us, because he has so 
often fought us as if he were an Englishman; and it was 
from us that he learnt that frankness was the way of safety. 


A Subtle Alchemy 


E.M. Dell: Pullman. (Benn. 7s. 9d.) 

IN mediaeval times there were men who sat up all night 
transmuting lead into gold, and others who went long journeys 
in search of the Elixir of life. To-day, in a less credulous 
age, we have abandoned quite so optimistic an approach 
to wealth or immortality. None the less we have our counter- 
parts, our own particular “ subtle alechemies”’ which we 
should dearly love to perform, and among them the desire 
to write a best-seller is, most probably, as widely entertained 
as any. Most of us, at one time or another, have experienced 
it. How few, how very few, of us live to realize the desire 
need not be emphasized. Yet every now and then the 
miracle is performed beneath our noses and we watch, fas- 
cinated, while another filches the prospective prize. It is 
this which is so tantalizing. Yet since there is always the 
possibility that we may be greater than we know, it is perhaps 
worth while examining the portent fairly closely when it 
appears. Miss Ethel M. Dell is such a portent. 

Wherein, then, lies the secret of Miss Dell’s success? Her 
books, which until the arrival of the indefatigable Mr. Wallace 
enjoyed, one supposes, a popularity unchallenged by any 
other contemporary writer, are neither startlingly novel 
nor, in any competitive sense, particularly exciting. The 
most catholic of critics could not call them “ literary.” Yet 
they have the power to hold countless thousands of readers 
of at least average education and intelligence. How is it 
done ? In the first place, the answer must be looked for in 
Miss Dell’s handling of character. There is a very great 
deal to be learnt from an analysis of her principal figures. 
They are not, for one thing, just the conventional stock 
characters invested with a superfluity of useful or attractive 
attributes. Such an interpretation of them is altogether too 
narrow. On the contrary, the one commanding and vitally 
important feature of all Miss Deil’s leading characters is their 
elasticity. Therein, unquestionably, lies the explanation of 
their appeal. For the appeal which Miss Dell makes through 
the medium of her characters is the same, fundamentally, 
as the appeal which Charlie Chaplin makes to the Cinema 
public. In essence, as Mr. Wyndham Lewis has shown in 
his note on Chaplin, both are empathic ; that is to say depen- 
dent for their success on the ability of readers or audience to 
identify themselves to some extent with the chief performers. 
That is the crucial point, and Miss Dell, whether by design 
or accident, is far too clever ever to cramp her heroes and 
heroines with too consistent a series of attributes. Her 
whole concern, within the limits of belief, is to make them as 
inconsistent as possible. 

Take, for example, Nick Ratcliffe, hero of The Way of an 
Eagle. He is described at the outset as “ an insignificant 
figure,” yet despite his modest physical proportions he is quite 
extraordinarily strong. (‘‘ His arms compassed her like 
steel.””) His face is ugly, sometimes “ the face of a devil,” 
yet he has a cheery smile and eyes that smile down “ bright 
and monkey-like.” He is gay and larkish, “* the clown of his 
regiment,” yet he can be terribly deadly in earnest if a crisis 
arises. With the heroine he is at one time dominating as.a 
master whose will is somehow irresistible, at others kissing the 
hem of her garment “humbly, reverently, as became a slave.” 
He is kind and brutal, haughty and submissive by_ turns, 
violent as a savage or gentle as a woman as occasion offers, 
And the same is true, in different terms, of all the principal 
characters throughout these books. The conclusion is in- 
escapable. No matter what your personality, your tempera- 
ment, your station in life, your looks, your physical powers, 
there will always be one side of the character of hero or heroine 
with which you can, subconsciously, identify yourself satis- 
factorily. And in doing so you will not only be taking part 
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COME TO THINK OF IT 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. 


. . . ’ 
A volume of essays on various subjects in Mr, Chesterton’s 
usual whimsical and provocative manner. 


TRAVELLER’S LUCK: 
Essays Descriptive, Appreciative and Fanciful 
3y E. V. LUCAS. 6s. 


A delightfully vivacious and companionable book of essays 
collected from Mr. Lucas’s most recent writings. 


«,. , . AND SUCH SMALL DEER” 
Animal Essays and Fantasies 
By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. 


A’ charming companion to Mr. Lucas’s other popular 
collections, Out of a Clear Sky, The More I See of Men... 
and If Dogs Could Write. 


THE FRENCH AT HOME 
By PHILIP CARR. | Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


An intimate picture of French rural and provincial life, 
charmingly illustrated. 


THE BALKAN ROAD 


By ARCHIBALD LYALL. 
Illustrated. 


net 


net 


net 


12s. Gd. 


The amusing record of an adventurous young man’s journey 
through Central Europe to the Balkans. 


AMAZON AND ANDES 
3y KENNETH G. GRUBB. 
With 139 Illustrations. 18s. 


“No more fascinating book of travel has appeared for a 
long time.”—Field. 


EL GRECO 
By FRANK RUTTER. 
With 85 Plates. 30s. net 


An important book on the famous 16th century Spanish 
painter, illustrated with many examples of his work. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROMAN 
BRITAIN 
By R. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 
Illustrated. 16s. 


This latest addition to Methuen’s Handbooks of Archaeology 
series is a complete guide to everything the beginner ought to 
know about the archaeology—as opposed to the history—of 
Roman Britain. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KENT 


By RONALD F. JESSUP. 
Illustrated. 


net 


net 


net 


10s. 6d. net 


The second volume of Methuen’s new County Archacologies 
series which began with Mr. C. E. Vulliamy’s Middlesex and 
London. It should interest both the casual student of the 
past and the more serious archaeologist. 





METHUEN AND CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON QUEEN VICTORIA 
By the RT. HON. SIR’ “FREDERICK PONSONBY, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “‘ This book is valuable historically because 
the documents of which it is largely composed enable us to go for 





once behind the stilted phrases of official or even formal 
correspondence.” 
JOHN, LORD MONTAGU OF 
BEAULIEU 

By LADY TROUBRIDGE and ARCHIBALD 


MARSHALL. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
21s. net. 


THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN AND 
CAROLINE HAMILTON (Diaries of 
Lady Eleanor Butler, etc.) 
Edited by MRS. G. H. BELL (Joun Travers). 
With Portraits. 21s. net. 
The Sunday Times: “ Amid so much noise, it is a real pleasure to 


linger over this wholly delightful book, which shows how daintiness 
may twin determination.” 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN 
3y G. D. H. COLE, author of “The Next Ten Years 
in British Social and Economic Policy,” etc. Second 
Edition. With Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF PINDAR 
Translated with Literary and Critical Commentaries by 
L. R. FARNELL, formerly Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, D.Litt. 2 vols. Vol. I. Translation in 
Rhythmical Prose with Literary Comments. 18s. net. 


COLLECTED POEMS of KATHARINE 
TYNAN 


With a Foreword by A. E. (Grorce W. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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TWO IRISH PLAYS: 
and CARTNEY AND KEVNEY 
By GEORGE SHIELS, author of “ Professor Tim” 


Mountain Dew 


and “ Paul Twyning.” 7s. 6d. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement: “ Mr. Shiels is one of the most 
of the present-day Abbey Pn Bae ... In Dick Cartney 


ee 
hiels has created a comic character who must rank with the 
best produced by the Abbey School.” 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 





Book I. GovERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT UNDER THE DUKE 
or NEWCASTLE. 
By L. B. NAMIER, author of “The Structure of 


Politics at the Accession of George ITI.” 25s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph: “ Will be indispensable to all who wish to 
understand English politics in the early years of George III.” 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1660-1672 
By KEITH FEILING, Student of Christ Church and 


sometime Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 18s. net. 
Mr. G. M. Trevetyan in The Observer: “This most interesting 
volume. - The interest of the volume lies largely in the fact that 
3ritish foreign policy’ is not treated as an isolated story, as it 
much too often is treated, but as an integral part of the social and 
domestic politics of the country.” 


y r ai * 
JOINT STOCK BANKING IN 
GERMANY 
A Study of the German Credit Banks before and after 
the - ~ By P. BARRETT WHALE, B.Sc. (Econ.). 
16s. 
sonata! Bit: “Mr. Whale’s treatment of the subject is thorough, 
comprehensive and well documented, and the historical developments 
are carefully traced which have led up to the position as it is to-day. 


His method is detached and analytical and his judgments are 
conspicuous by their fairness and moderation.” 


THE DUAL SYSTEM OF 


STABILISATION 
By J. TAYLOR PEDDIE, author of “The Flaw in 
the Economic System ” and “The Invariable Standard 
and Measure of Value.” 8s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: ‘ Mr. Peddie’s book deserves attention, for 
it embodies a number of stimulating suggestions.” 


THE FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW 
By H. F. W. TATHAM, with a Memoir by A. C. 
3ENSON. Second Impression. 6s. net. 
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in certain incidents in the story, in itself a minor satisfaction, 
but you will be using the actions of the protagonists to satisfy 
imasinatively the unfulfilled appetencies of your own per- 
sonality—to justify to yourself the shortcomings in your own 
life and character. 

Secondly, Miss Dell never makes the mistake of describing 
a thought or an emotion subjectively. For her, it is the out- 
ward and visible sign which claims attention first and last. 
“He brought his ungloved hand down upon the gate-post 
with a violence that drew blood” ; “ with a sound that was 
half-sob, half groan, he turned his hack on her and covered 
his face”; “he was quite unconsciously, though very 
deliberately, pulling the tassel of the blind-cord to shreds.” 
Such descriptions are on every page. When her characters 
are strongly moved they act the emotion which they are in 
course of feeling. Their eyes start tears, their lips quiver, 
their faces are contorted, their hands clenched. No matter 
what pitch or grade of feeling is to be represented, the method 
is always the same ; objective, external, and physical. And 
there is a perfectly good and sufficient reason why the author 
should make this an invariable rule. For to depart from it 
would involve her at once in the complexities of psychological 
analysis, in the devious paths of introspection and the mys- 
teries of “ association.” And that would be fatal to the 
appeal which Miss Dell is making, if not to Miss Dell herself. 
For the advantage of the objective method is not only in its 
economy and directness, but in its simplicity—in the fact that 
it absolves the reader alike from the necessity of experience, 
and from the necessity of recollecting experience subjectively. 
That is its real strength. It is clearly not necessary to have 
oneself experienced (say) the uttermost limits of anger and 
hatred, in order to recognize or imagine the outward physical 
expression of such an emotional state. A child can do it. By 
this means, then, Miss Dell makes certain of * getting across >» 
both to those readers who are not in the habit of making any 
introspective examination of their thoughts and feelings, and 
also to those whose lives are emotionally so static as to contain 
virtually no crises of sufficient magnitude to provide a basis 
for comparison. 

Lastly, it would be foolish to conclude even a cursory 
analysis of Miss Dell’s appeal without some reference to the 
construction of her plots. In this connexion Mr. T. Earle 
Welby, in a very well documented article in The Week-End 
Review, has already put his finger on a point of great import- 
ance. He refers to what he cryptically describes as “* the sus- 
pension of rape” as being Miss Dell’s single and invariable 
trick. One may disagree with Mr. Welby as to the diversity 
of Miss Dell’s powers, but it is certain that the ‘‘ suspension 
of rape” is, as it were, the pivotal factor in her plots; and 
this is of twofold importance, for it has both a literary and a 
psychological significance. It implies in the first place, an 
ability to create plots whose incidents permit an unlimited 
number of climaxes without a dénoucment, yet at the same 
time retain sufficient inherent probability to be credible. 
That is a form of literary acrobatics in which Miss Dell excels. 
But it is in its psychological aspect that her premier motif is 
even more interesting. For in this direction it involves the 
retention of the reader’s interest throughout a series of inci- 
dents whose dramatic constituents are ultimately identical. 
It is here that Miss Dell reveals once again her unerring 
intuition. For there is probably only one group of subjects 
whose emotional ramifications are sufficiently diverse, yet 
whose elemental appeal is sufficiently strong and universal to 
serve her purpose. Miss Dell, lacking any vestige of stylistic 
discipline or emotional restraint, has nevertheless succeeded, 
perhaps precisely because of this, in exploiting this particular 
group to the full. I. M. Parsons. 


Black and White 


The Rise of South Africa. Vol. V. By Emeritus Professor Sir 
George Cory, M.A., D.Litt. (Longmans. 26s.) 
Tuts latest volume of Sir George Cory’s history is 
described as comprising the period 1847-53, but there 
is also included in it a careful and exhaustive account 
of how, 202 years after its foundation, the Cape Colony 
won its way to representative Government in 1854, 
Next to that the most conspicuous event during the 


period under notice was the famous Anti-Convict Agitation of 
1849, which powerfully asserted the colonists’ rights as a free 
people, but of which otherwise the only appreciable token 
was the changing of the stately Dutch title of the Heerengracht 
to the commonplace name of Adderley Street for Cape Town's 
principal thoroughfare. There was also a nearly continuous 
series of Kafir wars lasting from 1846 to 1853, the large 
expenditure on which so greatly alarmed the Home government, 
that they were extremely loth to extend colonial limits. But 
their hand had already been forced by the voortrekkers, and 
outside the limits of the Colony, there are detailed the 
temporary or permanent arrangements of Dutch affairs in 
Natal and in the territories beyond the Orange and the Vaal. 
All of these topics are handled often with picturesqueness and 
always with knowledge and fullness, at times a plethoric fullness, 
Sir George’s industry in research must always be admired, 
though occasionally one would wish for more discretion in the 
presentation and selection of detail. 

His, indeed, is the failing of so many historians of a young 
country—an inability clearly to differentiate the wood from 
the trees. The author will give an account of totally insignifi- 
sant shipwrecks; even that glorious feat of discipline in death, 
the wreck of the ‘ Birkenhead,’ described at considerable 
length, has no bearing at all on the Rise of South Africa. He 
will allot space to a Kafir attack on ten troopers of the C.M.R. 
and two mule-wagons, or on the capture from the Kafirs of 
two horses. An elaborate description of a now vanished 
frontier fort and a careful ground plan of it which shows the 
position of the privies, are not necessarily beneath the dignity 
of history, but are wholly unimportant. In Sir George's case 
there is a special reason for all this. His spiritual home for 
long years has been Grahamstown, and Grahamstown is, or 
was till recently, full of reminiscences of the frontier—of 
Boers, Kafirs, stock-thefts and the resultant frontier wars, 
Every detail of these things is treasured, and the historian, 
out of local patriotism and almost a family interest, feels 
bound to put in every detail. But the result is too often 
parochial or antiquarian chronicle rather than digested 
history. 

Inherent in this parochialism is another feature of most 
history as made in South Africa. It is so largely “ white ” 
history. Mr. Piet Grobler, leader of the Transvaal 
Nationalists, remarked at a recent meeting of his party that 
‘in our age-long contact with, and knowledge of, the native 
of the African Continent, we have developed a formula in 
connection with the relations between black and white.” 
They have, indeed ; the formula is ice-hard, and Sir George's 
book is one which, to some extent, continues its rigidity by 
illustrating how it arose. The native Hottentot, or Kafir, 
is considered only in his relation to the white. The coloured 
man has no “ values” of his own; if the white man should 
require his land, the white man must have his way. Then 
when the inevitable friction ensues, when the Kafir, for 
instance, gets back on the white man by means of stock- 
thefts or open war, Sir George will allow himself to speak of 
‘“‘the wild and thieving Kafir ” living in “a home of all that 
was bad and violent,” and of any who attempt to urge that 
even a Kafir or a Hottentot has some rights, as a “ pseudo- 
philanthropic party.” As for the flouting of Government 
authority or going to war, the Kafir had plenty of warrant 
for that in the example of the emigrant Dutch. It was 
natural enough that the frontiersman, going out in the morning 
to open his kraals and finding that the Amaxosa had been 
there first, should vow vengeance on the stock-thief, and, 
whether British or Dutch, inveigh bitterly against the 
Government, which could not check, and, by what he regarded 
as their harmful legislation, seemed to encourage the thefts. 
But the historian of our day might be expected to take a 
wider view, and explain to us that the rationale of all the 
Kafir wars in the Colony and out of it has been essentially a 
struggle for Jand. The white man won, as the white always 
will, and now for the land-starved Bantu he talks of 
segregation when there is no longer any desirable land on 
which to segregate. In this connexion it is significant to 
note that in 1848 in Natal native segregation was proposed in 
order to persuade Pretorius and his following not to leave 
the district, but proposed too late. Equally with the 
British and Dutch, the Kafir had a feeling of nationality, but 
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ARTHUR WEIGALL 


** That he has produced a book which . . . is certainly 
an admirable study of the time in which he lived and 
of the society in which he moved, bearing on its every 
page evidence both of profound research and bold, 
original thought, is a thing which might almost be 
allowed to go without saying. Those qualities are 
the invariable hallmarks of Mr. Weigall’s historical 
work.”” —-HENRY MURRAY in the Sunday Times. 


21s. net 





Illustrated. 





THE WORLD 
I USED TO KNOW 


1860-1912 
FRAU MARIE von BUNSEN 


*“A vivid and entertaining picture cf European 
society.’ —Daily Mail. 





Illustrated 18s. net 
FICTION 7s. Od. net 


A HAIR DIVIDES 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Author of “I am Jonathan Scrivener.” 


**T do not know a stronger single scene than the final 
meeting between Rutherford and Sondra. It is a 
triumph of suppressed terror, and in it Mr. Houghton 
fulfils all the promise of his earlier books.” 

—Edward Crickmay in the Sunday Referee. 


LAST WILL AND 


TESTAMENT 
ELEANOR REID 


** Were Miss Reid to present each of us with a five- 
pound note from Miss Brown’s legacy, we would 
thrust it back and prefer to read about Miss Brown 
herself.’”-—Evening News. 


COPS AND ROBBERS 


JOHN RUSSELL 
Author of “* Where the Pavement Ends.” 


Intensely dramatic stories of the underworld. 











ROMAN SUMMER 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
Author of ** The Defeated ” 


“Full of sound characterization, of good description, 
and of ripe wisdom.”’—Spectator. 
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The Letters of 
MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Edited by his Daughter. 22s. 6d. net 


Times: “. . . his solid merit is being 
re-discovered . . . this book, so revealing, 
so full of the warmth and generosity of a 
delightful nature and a highly cultivated 
mind, should do much to send English 
readers back to his short stories and his 
novels,” 


TWELVE MEN 
By THEODORE DREISER 


7s. 6d. net 


Daily Herald: “A dozen sketches ... 
unforgettable because they are by Dreiser. 
Impossible to escape him! He is the 
thirteenth man.” 


ARABIAN PEAK 
AND DESERT 


By AMEEN RIHANI 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


Daily News and Chronicle: “ Ameen 
Rihani can paint Arabian scenes in 
charmed words and has an endless store 
of information. A picturesque people 
these, and a picturesque book! ” 


GREEN FIELDS OF 
ENGLAND 


A Book of Footpath Travels 
By CLARE CAMERON 
9 Pencil Drawings by Edmond L. Warre 
12s. 6d. net 


Horace THorocoop in the Evening 
Standard: “ Miss Cameron’s book is a 
real treasure for ‘hikers’ because most of 
her footpaths are much further afield than 
the rambles described by other guides.” 
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SHATTER THE DREAM 
By NORAH C. JAMES 
Author of “ Sleeveless Errand.” 7s. Od. net 


Epwarp CrickMay in The Sunday 
Referee: “Emotional restraint and a cer- 
tain clean hardness of thought and phrase 
invest a story of deapised love with extra- 
ordinary power.” 


(Oct. 9). 
DAVID GOLDER 
By IRENE NEMIROVSKY. 6s. net 
ARNOLD BENNETT : 
“ David Golder is exceedingly dramatic, 


exceedingly well done. It held me 
throughout.” 


THE 42nd PARALLEL 


By JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Author of “ Manhattan Transfer.” 7s. 6d. net 
FRANK SWINNERTON in The Evening 
News: “. it is—with the capital 
letter—a Book. . . . Ihave read it all 
through with absorbed interest.” 
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neither that nor his claims to his own land are here seriously 
considered. 

If the tradition of the voortrekker still colours South African 
history as it does South African opinion, it is not to say that 
that prejudice precludes the exhibition in this volume of 
many absorbingly thrilling pictures. As an Eastern Province 
man, for the plaints of the British frontier settler and the 
Dutch Boer in Cape Colony were identical, Sir George treats 
the case of the emigrant Boers sympathetically and well. 
Stout-hearted people they were, mishandled by too many 
British administrators, but, undismayed, they held their 
faces steadfastly towards the North and freedom. ‘“ That 
pretty English girl (de Englis moey meisje) Victoria (wrote 
one of them) who is liked so much by everybody, must not 
think we are afraid of her. We would tackle her just as 
we would any one else.” At the inconsiderable skirmish of 
Boomplaats in 1848 they did tackle her with the unfortunate 
result to themselves of the proclamation of the Orange River 
Sovereignty. In six years from that event we grew tired of 
this troublesome possession, and in two years before that we 
had conceded independence to the Boers who had crossed 
the Vaal—those Boers who, as Governor after Governor had 
proclaimed, could never be regarded as other than British 
subjects. British vacillation and inconsistency of policy had 
by this time set up in South Africa a racial fester which 
still discharges. But a far more virulent ulcer in the shape of 
the native question yet gnaws at the vitals of the country, 
and books like Sir George Cory’s, however interesting and 
however praiseworthy for factual industry, help to keep it 
open. When all is said, however, no one who wishes seriously 
to study South African history can afford to neglect Sir George 
Cory’s work. M. J. C. M 


The Puritan Revolution 


Cromwell. By Encordio Modigliano. Translated from the 
Italian by L. E. Marshall. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.). 
Cromwell and Communism: Socialism and Democracy in 
the Great English Revolution. By FE. 3ernstein, 
Translated by H. J. Stenning. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.). 
Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution, 
1640-1660. By Margaret James. (Routledge. 2ls.). 
THERE would appear to be a revival of interest in the tem- 
pestuous period dominated by Oliver Cromwell. Students are 
realizing perhaps that neither the late Professor Gardiner nor 
Sir Charles Firth have said the last word about their special 
subject. Other writers are finding in the theme material for 
their own purposes. The new Italian life of the Protector is 
given as :— 
“the story of a man and his illusion—that of one who believes that 
nations can accept the supposed welfare which they do not ask for 
and which tyranny promises them and sometimes ‘partly provides, 
at the price of humiliation and servitude— of the loss, in short, of 
the precious daily blessing of freedom.” 
We shall hardly go wrong in inferring that Signor Modigliano 
is thinking of a dictator of our own day rather than of 


Cromwell. In any case this view of Cromwell does him a grave 
injustice. He was a plain Englishman trying to keep order 


and bring back affairs to their normal course after a cataclysm. 
That was Cromwell’s tragedy, and perhaps only Englishmen, 
who detest theories, can understand it. Signor Modigliano’s 
narrative is sadly inaccurate in many details, but he introduces 
& little novelty by drawing on the correspondence of the 
Genoese envoy, Bernardi, and reminding us of Cromwell’s 
family connexion with the Genoese family of Pallavicino, 
several members of whom were settled in London. . He 
emphasizes Cromwell’s dislike of Roman Catholicism and does 
justice to his intervention on behalf of the Vaudois. 

Herr Bernstein for his part is mainly concerned with the 
lesser movements of the time, such as the political ‘* Levellers ” 
led by Lilburne, the Communistic ‘“* Diggers’? headed by 
Winstanley, the Quakers, and, among them, John Bellers and 
his proposal for a ‘College of Industry.” As the book 
appeared as part of Kautsky’s comprehensive history of 
Socialism, it is natural that the author should stress every 
incident suggesting that modern ideas were prevalent in 
Cromwell's day. But he admits that the ‘ Levellers ” were 
a small minority and that the ‘* Diggers ” were a mere handful 
of cranks whom no one took very seriously. The leaders of 
the Puritan revolution had no intention ‘of setting up a modern 


democracy, still less of allowing social changes. Herr 
Bernstein’s tentative comparison between Lilburne and Marat 
is not really helpful. .The Leveller was an honest man, but 
half crazed by disappointment at Cromwell's refusal to follow 
him in extreme courses. It goes without saying that the 
twenty years’ turmoil had a profound effect on England, and 
that the origins of the democratic movement may be traced 
back to the controversies of 1647 between Army and Parlia- 
ment. But Herr Bernstein’s book must be read with caution 
as presenting only one small phase of a large and complex 
situation, in which religion counted for far more than any 
Continental writer seems able to understand. 

Miss Margaret James’s book is of far greater value than 
either the German or the Italian work. For she has brought 
together, virtually for the first time, a mass of facts illustrating 
the social and economic position during the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth. She shows how the War and its aftermath in 
high taxation affected trade, industry and agriculture. She 
points out that the purchasers of forfeited royalist lands 
tended, like Henry VIII's favourites with the monastic lands, 
to manage their estates on commercial lines and to enclose the 
commons, to the advantage of agriculture but to the disad- 
vantage of the smaller copyholders. Parliament, whoever 
was in power, would brook no interference with private pro- 
perty, and the enclosures continued. Industry on the whole 
benefited, since the tendency of the Puritans was to sweep 
away monopoly and discourage trade regulation, whether 
through guilds or by the magistrates. In the City of London 
the autocratic rule of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen was 
checked for the time being. Efforts were made, though with 
little success, to make the Poor Law more helpful and effective. 
But social reform in one sense was not desired, and the 
attempt of Barebone’s Parliament to reform the Common 
Law and Chancery came to nothing, very much to the relief 
of the lawyers who celebrated the occasion with banquets in 
the Inns of Court. 

Nothing could be better than Miss James's lucid, able, and 
dispassionate setting forth of this evidence. Here is the back- 
ground for the political conflict so often described. Here we 
may realize the difficulties that the Parliamentary rule and 
the Protectorate failed to overcome. Bad trade, high taxes, 
lack of confidence, an obsolete financial system, were worse 
enemies to fight than Charles I or Charles If. On the other 
hand, it may fairly be said that the monarchy would not have 
brought back prosperity so soon had it been restored at an 
earlier date. By 1660 the country was well on the way to 
recovery, and accustomed to the heavier taxation which had 
become inevitable. Moreover, as Miss James says, by way of 
reaction against Puritan control, politicians were now inclined 
to rationalism. That is, they took a worldly and common-sense 
view of national problems. Modern England dates from the 
Restoration ; the transition from the older England is reflected 
in Miss James’s admirable pages. 


A “Romantic Soliloquy” 


The Realm of Matter. By George Santayana. (Constable. 
12s.) 

In reading the works of the philosophers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, we cannot fail to notice how much 
greater are the sweep of their imagination and the richness and 
clarity of their expression than that of most contemporary 
philosophers. ‘This is no doubt the outcome of the change 
which during the last three hundred years has been over- 
taking philosophy, and which has been encouraged by the 
achievements of science. Faith in the intellect as the supreme 
instrument of knowledge has gained ground and has led 
philosophers to devote their major energies to the precise 
formulation of specialized problems of the intellect. By doing 
so they have gradually evolved a variety of static systems 
of thought to which the reality of their practical existence 
remains essentially a mystery. ‘They write, not of a world 
which their philosophy enables them to experience with 
greater vividness and clarity, but of a system of philosophy 
each link of which has been tested by intellectual criticism. 
In doing so they exchange the poetry of concrete imagination 
for the prose of precise abstract formulation. 

_Of contemporary philosophers Mr. Santayana is one of the 
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THE CONQUEST OF 
HAPPINESS 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Mr. Bertrand Russell, who is recognized as one of 

the leading intellects of our generation, discusses the 

manner in which the mind may be directed so that 
happiness ensues. 


7s. 6d. 





A New Jewish Novel 


PLIGHT OF PERETZ 


By NOAH ELSTEIN 


“ A terrible book, hard and remorseless, it is essen- 
tially worth while, and the author, who made such 
an instantaneous success with his play ‘Israel in 
the Kitchen,’ promises to repeat his success in this 


new venture.”—Manchester Evening News. 


7s. 6d. 














Some Recent Publications 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


HIS OWN STORY - 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 


The long-awaited autobiography of this great leader 
lifts the veil from the most inscrutable personality 
of modern public affairs. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE ADORABLE 
DUCHESS 


THE LIFE of 
MADAME Ia DUCHESSE de BERRI 
By ARMAND PRAVIEL 


The life-story of this spoiled, impetuous and cele- 

brated Princess, around whom gathered the fashion- 

able Paris of the early Nineteenth Century, makes 
most fascinating reading. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


DREYFUS 


By WALTHER STEINTHAL 
Translated by RAYMOND JOHNES 


A history of the famous case and of its consequences. 

Vivid and clear in style, there is never a dull page; 

the story grips the reader as the tense drama unfolds 
itself. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN THE 
NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 
By A. F. FREMANTLE 


When the first volume appeared last year the Times 

Literary Supplement said: “ Mr. Fremantle’s work 

gains from the fact that he has not only the instinct 

of an historical scholar but also the experience of a 

man of affairs. One can read the book 

from cover to cover with unflagging interest and 
enjoyment.” 


In Two Vols. I. 1801-05; II. 1806-10. 
16s. each. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 


Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau 


As quickly and noiselessly as a chalk-mark is 
brushed off a blackboard the vast Habsburg 
Empire vanished in 1918. The causes and 
events of this astonishing catastrophe are here 
unerringly laid bare. ‘Tilustrated. 25s. net. 


{ Prospectus post free. 


DOCTOR DARWIN 
Hesketh Pearson 


“Here is a most delightful biography. In few 
books have I met such a collection of odd and 
insane characters. ... } Mr. Pearson has per- 
formed a needful task.’—Cecil Roberts in 
The Sphere. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


AMPHION ; OR, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Dudley Harbron 
“Extremely entertaining.”—V. Sackville-West, 





broadcasting. “ Replete with interesting infor- 
mation.”—Harold Nicolson in the Daily 
Express. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


{ Prospectus post free. 





EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
Seven New Volumes 
GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 
ECKERMANN 
FIELDING’S AMELIA (2 vols.) 
GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH 
(2 vols.) 
FIGHTEENTH CENTURY SHORTER 
NOVELS 


WITH 


HOWARD’S HATTLIN THE REEFER 
In cloth, 2s. net each. 
@ Descriptive Catalogue of the whole 


857 volumes post free. 





THE GLANCE BACKWARD 
Richard Church 


Mr. Church’s poetry needs no plausible adver- 

tisement to readers of the Spectator. This 

representative collection of new work is illus- 

trated with five drawings by Robert Austin, 

and the edition is limited to 750 copies only 
for sale. 8s. 6d. net. 


TWO WITNESSES 
Gwendolen Greene 
A personal recollection of Baron Friedrich you 
Hugel and Sir Hubert Parry, the uncle and 
father of Mrs, Plunket Greene. With two 
portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW FICTION 
THE LILY OF FORT GARRY. 
of 19th-Century Canada. 
7s. 6d. net. 
ROC: <A’ Dog's 
Edmund Vale, 
6s. net. 


‘TRACTS FOR THE TIMES’ 


A novel 
By Jane Rolyat. 


Eye View of War. By 
Illustrated by Ruth Vale. 


THE MODERN DILEMMA. By Hugh 
T’Anson Fausset. 2s. 6d. net. 
DAY SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. By 


Konald Gurner, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


BEDYORD STREET W.C. 2 
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few who have refused to let their imagination be held in check 


by the premises of any traditional philosophy, or be daunted 
by the criticism of those who hold them. He does not ask us 
to ascend with him to the culminating branches of a system 
by means of a logical step-ladder. He invites us rather to 
attend to a *‘ romantic soliloquy.’ But it is not of the world 
of consciousness alone that we hear ; it is also of the world of 
substance in which we have our being, and towards which our 
deepest reverence may be symbolized by kissing the earth 
from which we have sprung. His sense of the world which 
embraces both spirit and substance is of such vividness and 
clarity that his discourse is one, not of argued exposition, but 
of confident description. 

The article of faith which forms the main theme of The 
Realm of Matter is that the substance in which the roots of our 
existence are grounded, which from the point of view of the 
intellect must either appear an unfathomable mystery, or be 
dismissed as an illusion, is yet the necessary subject of an 
“Animal Faith” which is as much entitled to recognition 
as the traditional faith in the supreme authority of the intellect. 
Mr. Santayana is bold in making clear what in his doctrine is 
essentially a matter of faith, and makes no attempt to establish 
by means of proof what is not within its province. 

For him the realm of matter is the field of action; not of 
action pictorially conceived, but of essentially dynamic action 
which is ** interpolated in a world already in existence.’ With 
such conceptions as those of science, of philosophic idealism, 
or of theology we may symbolize our contact with substance. 
But substance itself escapes us. Substance is essentially 
that which is perceived by animal faith, and as such is not 
presented in experience at all. In this connexion he says :— 

“ If in clinging to the immaterial we denied the material, it would 
not be merely ashes or dust that we should be despising, but all 
natural existence in its abysmal past and in its indefinite fertility ; 
and it would be, not some philosopher’s sorry notion of matter that 
we should be denying, but the reality of our animal being, the fact 
that we are creatures of time, rooted in a moving universe in which 
our days are numbered.” 

Or again :— 

“It is by boldly believing what transcendental necessity prompts 
any hunting animal to believe, that I separate myself from arrested 
idealism, and proceed to enquire what existences, what substances, 
and what motions are involved in the chase. ... The hunter 


te 


and the hunted believe in something ambushed and imminent: 
present images are little to them but signs for coming events. 
‘Things are getting thick, agents are coming together, or disappearing : 
they are killing and dying. The assurance of this sort of being is 
assurance of existence, and the belief in this sort of agent is belief 
in substance.” 

But though Mr. Santayana declares himself a materialist, 
he is not one in the traditional sense of believing in the reality 
of any particular system of abstract. concepts (such as those of 
physics or theology) which the intellect has formed in inter- 
preting the facts of sense and feeling. The central axiom of 
Mr. Santayana’s materialism is that matter as revealed by 
animal faith is dominant in “* every existing being, even when 
that being is spiritual.” Of this he says :— 

‘But this axiom would not be consonant with the life of Nature 
if it did not involve a complementary truth which takes away all its 
partisan bias and half its inhuman sting: I mean the compie- 
mentary truth that matter is no model devised by the human imag- 
ination, like Egyptian atoms or the laws of physics, but is a prim- 
eval plastic substance of unknown potentiality, perpetually taking 
on new forms; the gist of materialism being that these forms are 
all passive and precarious, while the plastic stress of matter is alone 
creative and, as far as we can surmise, indestructible.” 

It need hardly be pointed out that from the point of view of 
traditional idealistic philosophy, whether subjective or objec- 
tive, such a doctrine is highly heterodox. 

The appearance of Mr. Santayana’s latest addition to his 
tetralogy, Realm of Being, is of considerable importance to the 
development of contemporary philosophy. In recent years 
attempts to apply the principles and methods of thought 
developed in the physical sciences to biology, to psychology, 
and more recently to the further development of physics 
itself, have shown their inadequacy. This has provoked a 
number of men engaged in various departments of science, 
and not primarily philosophers at all, to call in question not 
only the mechanistic assumptions which have inspired the 
development of physical science, but also the philosophical 
doctrine that there can be no kind of existence other than that 
of consciousness. From philosophical interest provoked in 


this way, by practical difficulties of method, there have begun 
to grow up, during recent years, schools of philosophical 
thought which embody new axioms, and which starting from 
very different points appear to be converging. The principal 
of these has sprung up in England under the banner of 
“ Emergent Evolution,” and emphasises the conception of the 
“Organism.”” In Germany there has developed “ Gestalt ” 
(or configuration) psychology with its stress on ‘ Insight.” 
From the field of practical affairs we find General Smuts 
coming forward with his doctrine (if doctrine it can be catled) 
of ‘‘Holism,” and to these Mr. Santayana adds his doctrine of 
* Animal Faith.” That the teaching of Mr. Santayana is 
likely to win the approval of those to whom the doctrine of 
emergent evolution makes an appeal should be clear trom 
the following passage :— 

“Very likely all the movements of matter are more or less elastic 
or organic : I mean responsive afresh to a total environment never 
exactly repeated, so that no single law would perfectly define 
all consecutive changes even in the realm of matter, and every 
response would be that of a new-born organism to an unprecedented 
vorld. There would be nothing magical in this: it would merely 
astribute the radical contingency of existence throughout its suc- 
cessive phases, without concentrating it in a single initial fact and 
initial law. But onthe human scale, and for fashioning perishable 
human works, such fundamental instability in nature would remain 
negligible. Even in a land of earthquakes we live in houses.” 


JOHN PILLEY, 


Heroes and Pacifists 


Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. 
and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Roads to Glory. By Richard Aldington. 
7s. 6d.) 

War Letters of Fallen Englishmen. 
Housman. (Gollancz. 7s. Gd.) 


By Siegfried Sassoon (Faber 


(Chatto and Windus, 


Edited by Laurerice 
Mr. Sassoon, being at once hero, pacifist and poet, has written 
a very good book ; indeed, it is a great one in its self-revelation, 
sincerity and common sense. No doubt future historians 
will take it, and not the hysterical diatribes of Mr. Aldington, 
as the basis for their study of war neuroses. But the historians 
will also read War Letters of Fallen Englishmen, for in this 
small volume stands revealed, through varying minds, the 
true spirit of England: there are pages in this latter volume, 
written by unlettered men, more charged with emotion than 
Mr. Sassoon at his best: for Mr. Sassoon has been thinking 
over his feelings for many years, as every writer must, whereas 
these others wrote freshly, at white heat, stimulated to 
expression because they were about to die. 

But The Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, we repeat, is a 
great book, full of illuminating phrases and delicate deserip- 
tions ; moreover it is both modest and truthful. The author, 
as all the world knows, won the Military Cross and then 
refused to fight any longer. He sets out his motives cleariy, 
and draws an unforgettable picture of his misery in taking 
the course he did. No one, surely, at this day can think 
he was right. He was shockingly wrong; but much may 
be forgiven a man who has both moral and physical courage 
and a style like Mr. Sassoon’s. We hope that this book will 
be widely read, for the author joins to a detestation of war 
a subtlety that makes him shun any wild denunciation of it ; 
and his ease is much strengthened thereby. 

Mr. Aldington is wide of the mark in his stories, because 
he exaggerates so much, and so bitterly hates the * men 
who have adopted the unnatural life of obedient hired 
assassins ” that he merely. succeeds in making his characters 
ridiculous. That is a pity, for he has great talent (though not 
as a story teller) ; moreover, his book will do harm by making 
the younger generation desirous of seeing war for themselves, 
to know if it be indeed the lurid thing here painted. 

Letters of Fallen Englishmen should make the author of 
Roads to Glory question himself and his theories, though 
whether it will do so depends on how far the real artist in 
Mr. Aldington can conquer the “man with a message.” 
At any rate, for the ordinary reader these letters, with their 
varying points of view, do most aptly express the thoughts— 
contradictory as they often were—which the comradeship 
and misery, the beauty and beastliness of war brought 
uppermost, 

‘**The more I see of men the more I love them,” wrote 
young Lieutenant Simpson, who was killed at the age of 
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Literature and Occult 


Tradition 
Studies in Philosophical Poetry 


PROF. DENIS SAURAT 


‘The author has already won fame by his books on 
Milton, Blake and Victor Hugo. He here demon- 
strates for the first time the new method of approach 
which has proved so fruitful in his studies of those 
poets. He reviews the work of the greatest writers 
of philosophical poetry since the Renaissance and 
points a way to a much fuller and more complete 
appreciation of their work. 125. 6d. net 


A History of the First 








Important Autumn Books 


@ FICTION 


On Forsyte "Change 


by JOHN GALSWORTHY 7/6 net 


Angel Pavement 


by i; B. PRIESTLEY 10/6 net ; e 
: Bulgarian Empire 
Cakes and Ale STEVEN RUNCIMAN 
, 3 : Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
by W. SOMERS S MAUS a5 a Few realise that at the time the Saxon Monarchy was 
‘ established in England there existed a Bulgarian 
f Empire, which for two centuries was an important 
The Fool O the Family factor in the development of Eastern Europe. ‘This 
by MARGARET KENNEDY 7/6 net book describes how, under successive Khans, a 


medley of barbaric peoples were gradually fused 
together into one powerful nation, which time and 
again defeated the hosts of .the Emperors of 
Constantinople. 165. net 


Poetry and the 
Ordinary Reader 


M. R. RIDLEY 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 
Mr. Ridley explains the chief poetic forms for the 
ordinary reader and initiates him into the mysteries 
of the poet’s workshop, showing him how by the 
devices of rhythm, rhyme and assonance, similes, and 
the subtle use of proper names, etc., the poets build 
up their infinitely various effects. As a good 
demonstrator should, he illustrates his points with a 
wealth of quotations. 35. Od. met 


The Romance of 
Archaeology 


Dr. R. V. D. MAGOFFIN, 
and E. C. DAVIS 


A world-wide survey of archaeological discoveries, 

including the most recent presented, in a fascinating 

way. ‘The temains of the original peoples of 

America have been dealt with especially fully. 
Fully illustrated. 185. net 


An Outline of 


International Law 
Dr. JULIUS HATSCHEK 


Late Professor of Law at Gottingen 
A book of unusual importance since it presents the German 
point of view on one of the most important political develop- 
ments of the age. The author sets forth both the general 
principles of international law and the structure and main 
features of the system and its machinery as they exist to-day. 
16s. net 


TWO. CHEAP EDITIONS 


My Brother Jonathan 


by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
(25,000 copies sold at 10/6) Now at 5/- net 


All Our Yesterdays 


by H. M. ‘TOMLINSON 
(35,000 copies sold at 8/6) Now 5/- net 


@ GENERAL 
Liaison: 1914 


A Narrative of the Great Retreat 


by BRIG.-GENERAL E. L. SPEARS 
With a preface by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill 25/-net 


King Spider 
Some aspects of Louis XI of France 
by D. B. WYNDHAM-LEWIS 21/- net 


@ TWO PLAYS 
The Breadwinner 


by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Cloth, 3/6; Paper, 5/- net 


Private Lives 


by NOEL COWARD s/- net 








BELL’S MISCELLANY, a 36-page illustrated bulletin 
describing our new and forthcoming books, will be sent post 
free _on_application, 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W:C.2- 
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twenty-one, “I believe with all my heart that man is in 
the main a lovable, and at.bottom a good creature. . .. 
Start by loving him, believe in him through thick and thin, 
and you will not go unrewarded. . . . Because I believe this 
furiously, I want to write, and for the first time in my life 
I absolutely cannot write a line. I have not yet arrived 
at ‘recollecting in tranquillity.” I am too much sizzling 
with belief to be coherent.” 

“* As for the future, I think it would be a mistake to expect 
this war to produce a revolution in human nature, and equally 
wrong to think that nothing has been achieved if it doesn’t.” 
Captain Palmer wrote thus from Mesopotamia, and Lieutenant 
Sanders, in France, was quoting at about the same time 
from The Crown of Wild Olives concerning Ruskin’s two 
thoughts on war :— 

“The practical, that war is an evil to be avoided at all costs; 
and the other, forced on him by his study of history, that there is 
no noble state or nation that is not frequently at war, and that 
in peace, if it be long-continued, even a noble nation degenerates 
in moral fibre. And his conclusion of the matter is that war under 
certain conditions is an eminently good thing.” 

But of all the young writers cut off from our time and 
literature, Captain Sorley, who was killed at the age of 
twenty, would seem to have given promise of the most 
distinguished literary career. ‘* One is hardened by now,” 
he writes, ‘‘ purged of all false pity: perhaps more selfish 
than before. The spiritual and the animal get so much 
more sharply divided in hours of encounter, taking possession 
of the body by swift turns.” 

And yet, when one considers which of these books will live 
longest ; that of these men who died for their country, or 
that of the young Jew who refused to fight for it, there is no 
doubt that Mr. Sassoon’s will endure. Here is one of his 
final scenes : 

“Wandering along the sand dunes I felt outlawed, bitter and 
baited. . .. 1 ripped the M.C. ribbon off my tunic and threw it 
into the mouth of the Mersey. Weighted with significance though 
this action was, it would have felt more conclusive had the ribbon 
been heavier. As it was the poor little thing fell weakly into the 
water and floated away as if aware of its own futility.” 

There is great strength in Mr. Sassoon, and a cool, clear 
humour. His task here was more difficult than in the Diary of 
a Fox Hunting Man : he has made an even better book, though 
I doubt it being so popular. BP. Y.-B. 


Mr. Powys and Mr. Mencken 


The Pathetic Fallacy. By Llewellyn Powys. (Longmans. 5s.) 
Treatise on the Gods. By H. L. Mencken. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Powys’s book is accompanied by a letter from the pub- 
lishers which draws attention to two points—its polemical 
force and its literary charm—and proceeds surprisingly to 
assert that the potency of the latter partially destroys that of 
the former. ‘* One is so dazzled by its literary brilliancy as to 
be almost blind to its utterly devastating treatment of the 
Christian faith.” So the publishers ! 

I find it difficult to agree with them. The devastating 
treatment of the Christian faith consists in asserting that 
Christ was a muddle-headed fool, and that the churches have 
perverted, often deliberately, His doctrine. Now Mr. Powys 
likes Christ. ‘* No homage,” he says, ‘* could be great enough 
with which to honour Him” but it is difficult to see why. 
For he finds Him muddle-headed: ‘‘ He does not seem to be 
very clear as to what He intended.” “The tragedy 
of the crucifixion was the direct outcome of a reasoning 
as irrational as it was magnanimous,” confused ‘“ certainly 
in the account we have of His sayings we can be sure of no 
consistent and accurate doctrine ’’ and a dupe. He was duped 
by His belief in God, ‘* the fact is that the mind of Jesus 
was full of misconceptions. Life is not ordered by a loving 
father. A sucking child can see that it is not’’; and by His 
belief in Himself: ‘*‘ He was the traditional Messiah; the 
consciousness of this was His life illusion,” and so on and so 
on. That the Church has departed widely from Christ’s 
teaching isa commonplace, and Mr. Powys has little to say on 
the subject that is new, although what he does say he says 
rather well :— 

“The sins which occupied the attention of Jesus were hypocrisy, 
worldliness, intolerance and selfishness: the sins which occupy 
the principal attention of the Church, as everybody knows from 


experience, are impurity, murder, excessive drinking of alcohol, 
swearing and the xewlect of the Church.services and ordinances.” 
This is well said, although, as Mr. Powys puts the passage in 
inverted commas, I am quite unable to tell whether it was 
said by him or. by somebody else. It is difficult, moreover, to 
resist the temptation of asking Mr. Powys why, if Christ was 
such a fool as he makes Him out to be, the Church should be 
rebuked for not teaching what Christ taught. Mr. Powys 
really cannot have it both ways; if Christ was a mere sim- 
pleton, as Mr. Powys suggests, the Church is at least not 
wicked for refusing to perpetuate His follies. Yet it is largely 
in this refusal that, according to Mr. Powys, the wickedness 
of the Church consists. 

Coming to the publishers’ assertion that Mr. Powys’s 
literary brilliance dazzles me, I can only say that it may be 
so, but I should have said that I was merely bemused. When 
I read that “‘ Only in glimpsing moments can we be persuaded 
to entertain any objective reflections upon our hap ” (sic) ** we 
make our calculations from our doorsteps and nasturtium 
paths,” I can only suspect some obscure (possibly American) 
allusion, the meaning of which is hidden from me, while the 
sentences, “* Time and chance happeneth”’ (my italics) “to all 
men. From cradle to coffin is but a moment, though one’s 
span be eighty in number” suggests to me merely two mis- 
takes in grammar imperfectly disguised by an artificial and 
unnecessary stylistic archaism, so that, while I am not quité 
sure whether Mr. Powys’s matter may not be occasionally 
defensible, I am quite sure that his manner is often indefensible. 

Mr. Mencken is as downright as Mr. Powys is precious. He 
has written a powerful indictment of religion in general and of 
Christianity in particular. The object of this book is to give 
the priests a piece of his mind, and a piece of Mr. Mencken’s 
mind is a very formidable affair. Beginning with an anthro- 
pological account of the origin of religion, which derives it 
from the fears and ignorance of primitive man, he follows its 
evolution through the ages, and concludes with an account of 
its present state. 

The treatment is uniformly hostile; religion has been 
responsible for the majority of the wars of nations and the 
cruelties of individuals that have disfigured the history of 
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our species, while its priests are “the chief agents of 
every sort of suspicion and division, every sort of hatred and 
enmity that now afflicts the human race.” By cornering 
education they have made man fearful of the next world ; by 
cornering sex they have made him miserable in this one. To- 
day their influence is rapidly declining in face of the growth 
of Science and the spread of education, but it is still strong 
among women and ignorant men, and, although it may be 
expected further to diminish as human beings become intel- 
ligent and rational, any great catastrophe such as a war, a 
revolution or a famine, by promoting a belief in the power 
and goodness of God provides it with a fresh accession of 
strength. Mr. Mencken’s main thesis may conceivably be 
true—this is obviously no place for a discussion of his views— 
but it is vitiated by a number of errors. For example, 
the Biblical Barabbas was released not crucified ; the period 
from the fifth or sixth century to Dante was 800 not 500 
years ; Herod Antipas was not Herod Agrippa; Kiel is not 
spelt ‘* Kial,”” even in America; and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was almost certainly not written by St. Paul. 
C. E. M. Joan. 


Australia Explained 


Australia. By W. K. Hancock, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
and Professor of Modern History in the University of Adelaide. 
(Benn. 15s.) 

CanapA has long been near and known to us; _ through 

gold and the bitter experience of war we came to know S. 

Africa, but even yet and to a certain extent the Terra Australis 

remains incognita. There is, therefore, good room, and the 

Imperial Conference is a fitting opportunity for a book like 

Professor Hancock’s to explain his native land to us and to 

his fellows of the other Dominions, and his experience outside 

it tells him what needs explaining. 
Rightly, he starts off with geography, for geography obvi- 
ously and everywhere controls economic conditions, and in 
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Edited, in 21 volumes, by P. P. Howe 


ARNOLD BENNETT (Evening Standard): 


“Tt is monumental. It is handsomely ‘pro- 
duced, and with dignity, and securely 
bound . . . and certainly cheap; the price 
works out at 15/- a volume, averaging 
about 400 large pages each ... Mr. Howe 
has, of course, based his edition on that of 
Waller and Glover, now very rare, and 
costly to buy. I do not see how Mr. Howe’s 
can ever be superseded. He has spent many 
years on it, and spent them vrell.” 
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ready. The last complete edition of Hazlitt 
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As for Empire Free Trade, Australia 


‘sable condition of every other Australian policy.” 
‘honest ground of economic and racial necessity the Australians 





Australia it has left its mark on the political fabric as well, 
Drought and distance in a young country are factors which 
cannot be tackled by individuals, they need collective action 
—the collective action of the State, which is socialism. But 
Australia wears its socialism with a difference. It is socialisme 
sans doctrines, not the gospel according to Marx or Lenin, 
and its origins are individualistic. With a widespread feeling 
of egalitarianism (Jack is as good as his master or even twice 
as good) ‘“ Australian experience suggests that the most 
formidable organization of the labouring classes can never 
. ... become the instrument of class-domination.” Mean- 
time this socialism or practical utilitarianism works itself 
out in the widest possible diffusion of a “* fair and reasonable ” 
standard of comfort, and that has been defined in the Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration (the operation and constitution 
of which are fully explained in the book) as including “ food, 
shelter, clothing, frugal comfort,” ‘‘ provision for evil days,” 
*‘a reasonable amount of leisure, security to marry and to 
rear a family of about three children.’ To secure these 
conditions (no niggardly life-allowance) was created the 
basic wage, and the history of its development together with 
that of the mysterious wage-juggle known as the Harvester 
Equivalent is fully set forth. 

Justice—fair treatment—at any cost—is at the bottom 
of the Australian mind, in that respect almost mediaeval. 
In South Australia the State Industrial Court is forbidden 
by statute to award less than a living wage, ‘* whatever the 
consequences may be.” A perilous principle, and the author 
does not blink its dangers, but exhibits some of the besetting 
weakness of Australian State Socialism by the appalling 
loss on railways and on land-settlement and water-services 
in Victoria, This tendency to spendthrift ways is born 
partly out of the easy-going good nature and “ intellectual 
laziness’? of the people, and the same want of clear thought 
appears in the Australian application of the policy. of Pro- 
tection, which is subjected in Chapter V to a very close 
examination supported by figures, and concerning which 
even Australian economists ‘are agreed that the soaring 
costs of Protection are menacing Australian prosperity.” 
**most emphatically 
does not intend the Empire to be a single economic 
community.” 

Side by side with Protection, to keep Australia secure 
within itself and for itself is the policy of a White Australia, 
which can only be maintained behind a ring-fence of immi- 
gration restriction, and which is stated to be ‘* the indispen- 
On the 





do not want and will not suffer non-European intrusion. 


‘In reply to the argument that great spaces of the earth’s 
‘surface, e.g., in North Australia, cannot be left unfilled, 


they rejoin that not many people will ever fill them, anyhow, 
and that, when they are to be filled, statistics from tropical 
Queensland of health and fertility suggest that white men 
can go there as easily as Orientals. The Australian’s aim 
is to continue “ ninety-eight per cent. British,’’ and ‘* what 
they fear is not physical conquest by another race, but rather 
the internal decomposition and degradation of their own 
civilization.” The experience of South Africa supplies a 
useful warning in this regard. On this point the feeling of 


‘all parties is firm and consistent, but indeed the party differ- 


ence in Australia does not seem to be profound so far as may 


‘be gathered from Professor Hancock’s statement of their 
‘not very greatly varying aims and distribution. 


In all that has been said the mere surface of this admirable 
book has been skimmed. No one book on so huge a topic 
as Australia can be exhaustive but, having possessed himself 
of the contents of this one, every reader can feel assured that 
he has been set on the way towards correct understanding 
of the life and thought of Australia, while Australians them- 
selves cannot help but benefit from the sane, unprejudiced 
criticisms which the book contains. 





————— | 
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UPON THIS ROCK 
By the Rev. F. J. MUELLER 
_. A vigorous exposition of the proofs that the Catholic Church 
is the Church that Christ founded. Crown 8vo, 316 pages, 7/6. 





THE FOUR CHURCHES OF PEKING 
By the Rev. W. DEVINE 
“... a full and masterly treatise of the progress of Christianity 
in China since the seventh century ... full of the most important 


historical facts, and should provide a big fund of reference 
matter. . . .”"—The Cork Examiner. Crown 8yvo, 7/6 
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NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT OR RARE 


FoyLes can supply on day of publication any book announced 
in The Spectator. Foyles can supply any other book on any 
conceivable subject. If you will write outlining your require- 
ments and interests, Foyles. will be happy to quote for your 
immediate needs, to report fresh accessions to stock, and to 
| search for out-of-prints or rare books not on the shelves. They 
| will also send you their periodical list of books on the subjects 
in which you specialise. Books sent on approval to any part 
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NOW_READY 


“The Georgian Confession Book” 
| compiled by GILBERT H. FABES 

| is a counterpart of the old Victorian Confession Books and 
| will provide a permanent record of one’s friends and relations 
| —their faults, virtues, beliefs and fancies. There are also 
twenty-four pages of printed confessions, including those of 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, M.P., A. E. Coppard and Rhys 
Davies (with facsimile signatures). Bound in Blue Cloth 
Boards with wrapper designed by Alfred Lowe (pavement 
artist). First Edition limited to 500 copies. Prospectus on 
application. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Foyle’s Art Department 


provides unsurpassed service for the collector and lovers of 
art in general. The features include, amongst others, 50,000 
of the Best Books (New, Second-hand, Out-of-Print) on Fine 
and Applied Arts in all their ramifications. Pictures for the 
Modern Home. Illustrated Books and Works of Art suitable 
| for presentation to people of discriminating tastes. If unable 
to visit the Department, write for Catalogue of Dept. 17 (gratis). 


Foyle’s New Autumn Catalogue from their Rare Book 


ept. 
Including Modern First Editions, Limited Editions, Modern 
Press Books, Association Books, Coloured Plates, Autographs, 
and many other interesting items, will be sent (gratis) on 
application for Catalogue of Dept. 18. 
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Were it possible to describe 
a book of such wide scope 
ina phrase onemightcallit 
‘The Story of the Progress 
of Knowledge’. It is com- 
parable with the great out- 
lines of History and Science 
and is written in a simple, 
lucid style which will ap- 
peal to the general reader 
as well as to the scholar. 
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and his 
UNIVERSE 


By 


John Langdon-Davies 


Never before has the story 
of man’s continuous strug- 
gle to adjust his inherited 
beliefs to the ever-chang- 
ing world of fact been 
attempted in popular vein. 


Mr. H.G. WELLS writes: 
‘a very interesting, well 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ AUTUMN — 


THE LIFE STORY OF 
HIS MAJESTY KING ALFONSO XIII OF SPAIN 


By EVELYN GRAHAM. Illustrated. 18s. net. On no man are the eyes of the world centred more than on H.M. 
the King of Spain. The ever-changing political situation in Spain makes him the centre of attraction. Having been 
born a King, all his life he has been subject to political intrigue. Mr. Evelyn Graham here gives a wonderfully interesting 
account of the life of this remarkable King and man. 


ISLES OF ADVENTURE 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. Illustrated. 15s. net. This volume contains the accounts of some very remarkable 
journeys among the New Guinea Head-hunters; also a trip of 300 miles up the Fly River, and journeys in out-of-the- 
way Malayan islands and New Caledonia about which nothing has yet been published. Sunday Graphic: ‘A 
vivid story by a practised writer.”” Horace Thorogood in the Evening Standard: ‘ Her lively gossip carries the sun- 
shine and glamour of the South Seas in essence.” Truth: ‘‘ An extremely interesting description.” 


UNDER THE RED STAR 


By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton has been to Soviet Russia; not 
‘only to Moscow, but also to the lesser known places of that vast country. Her experiences, things she was shown, 
things she saw, the insight by artifice she obtained of the workings of the Soviet, and many other interesting matters, 
are freely discussed in this well-written book. 


THE GOLDEN PHCENIX 


By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. A series of essays on Chinese art and culture, written with a 
sympathetic insight into the history and customs of the Chinese people. Mrs. Wingate shows deep erudition and 
charming originality of conception, and this book will open a new line of thought to many collectors. Manchester | 
ke DA most interesting book.’’ Sunday Times: “A fascinating glimpse into the mind of ancient China... | 
ull of interest.’ 


RAMBLES IN BRITAIN’S BIRDLAND | 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. These are the fascinating reminiscences 
of one who is a past-master in the art of observing Nature and photographing her feathered creatures. Mr. Oliver 
Pike has many interesting experiences to record, gained from tireless hours of watching the habits and customs of the 
innumerable species which go to make up Birdland. 


GREAT GHOST STORIES _ 


Collected and edited by HARRISON DALE. 7s. 6d. net. A very fine Anthology of Ghost Stories. Certain definite 
requirements have been demanded from each story included, namely, that each should be purely creative fiction, that 
| each should actually contain a ghost, and that all should be seriously treated—i.e., stories which “ peter out” in natural | 
| explanations have been excluded. | 


LET’S SEE THE LOWLANDS 


By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. met. This is not a guide-book; it records the care-free wanderings of 
two young men in the romantic Lowlands. The author employs to the full that whimsical humour that has made his 
work popular, slipping from grave to gay, meeting jolly adventures by the road, telling a fragrant tale of old-time 
lovers with a wistful charm. Edinburgh Evening News: ‘‘ Mr. Thomson essays with great success to describe a trip 
through the Lowlands . . . an attractive volume, breezy and chatty, nicely illustrated.’”’ People: ‘‘ Sparkles from 
the opening paragraph . . . cram full of anecdote and information.” 









































_ ZOO WAYS AND WHYS 


By T. H. GILLESPIE, Director of the Zoological Park, 
Edinburgh. With a Foreword by PROFESSOR SIR J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., Aberdeen, and 16 
illustrations from photographs by M. E. GILLESPIE. 
3s. 6d. net. 

This fascinating book contains intimate sketches and stories of all 
sorts of animals, told, with much humour, by one who knows them 
well. Though its motive springs from the “Zoo” in general, and 
the Zoological Park at Edinburgh in particular, its scope is so wide 
that it will appeal equally to those who frequent a Zoo and to those 
who never see one. 


THE GREEN LABEL COOKERY BOOK 


3s. 6d. net. 

“The Green Label Cookery Book” contains many new recipes. 
There are chapters on Soups (thirty-eight different kinds), Fish, 
Poultry, Game, Meat, Vegetables, Puddings, Pastry, Savouries, 
Sauces, Sweet "Sauces, Invalid Cookery, Egg Dishes, Cakes, etc. A 
truly wonderful book that will bring joy to the heart ‘of every 
young housewife. 


THE MAKING OF MUSICIANS 


The Rhythmic Method of Teaching Music. By Dr. T. H. 
YORKE TROTTER, M.A., Mus.Doc.(Oxon), Principal of 
the London Academy of Music. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Yorke Trotter is revolutionary in his views upon music. He 
educates the instinct for music, which he maintains is, inherent in all 
children. ‘‘ Awaken first of all a love for music,” is his belief, 
“and the rest is easy.” 





MEET THESE PEOPLE 


By REGINALD ARKELL. Illustrations by BERT 
THOMAS. Revised and brought up to dite. 3s. 6d. net. 


A volume of amazingly penetrating verses, illustrated by no less 
penetrating caricatures, ‘a wholly delightful production. Mr. 
‘Arkell and Mr. Thomas have spread a wide net, and they have 
caught a great many very big fish—and, perhaps, some small ones 
too! 


WINTER SPORTINGS 


By REGINALD ARKELL (Author of “ Meet These 
People”). Illustrated in colour by LEWIS BAUMER 
(famous Punch Artist). 3s. 6d. net. 

An ideal Christmas present for all those enthusiasts who spend 
their winter holidays at the Swiss Winter Sport Resorts. 


IN THE GUNROOM 


By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D-5S.O., 
(retired). 2s. 6d. net. 

A unique and necessary little book for every man who handles shot- 
guns or rifies, for it gives information that is not obtainable elsewhere. 


THE UNFAIR SEX 
By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


“‘Intellectually, women are not, 
the equals of men.” A very bold’ statement to make in this age of 

“equality of sexes.” Nevertheless, so brilliantly is this book written, 
so mercilessly, with such power and sincerity, that any. thinking, 
level-headed person cannot but agree with most, if not all, of what 
it contains, 
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2s. 6d. net. 
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Some Books 
PUBLISHED in 1924 at ten guineas, the reappearance of Major 
J. W. Hills’ A Summer on the Test (Philip Allan, 15s.) at a new 
price and with the addition of seven chapters makes it really 
a new book. And it is a noble book, useful withal, for the 
forty years’ experience of a thinking angler warrants it as a 
practical guide. Perhaps Summers on the Test would have 
been a better title, since there is here not only the record of 
one summer but of many, and there is told too some of the 
past fishing history of the famous river, as well as of the Test 
of to-day ** with its crystal streams and its portly trout, with 
its lovely valley, its bridges, its trees, its chalk cliffs, and its 
broad water-meadows.” There is about this generous book no 
pontifi ality of tone, none of the intolerant dictatorship of the 
dry-fly purist ; persuasively the author guides you, delight- 
fully he argues. But sometimes he has to * tell” you, as thus : 
the dry-fly appeared ‘* because sunk-fly fishing was too 
difficult” ; grayling on almost every ground are a curse to a 
trout-stream ; the mayfiy is increasing on the Test ;. fishing 
faults, like striking too soon, are incurable ; when a fish refuses 
a winged fly, try him with a wingless. Liberal in the extreme 
is Major Hills; he recommends for the Test the partridge 
hackle and orange and the dotterel and yellow of the North ; 
and it may be (though he doesn’t say so) that the famous 
waterhen bloa of the North country waters would kill on the 
Test as well. The signal worth of the book is fittingly framed 
in the dreaming decorations of Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 
* * * * 


The late Sir Harry Johnston, with his passion for economic 
botany, would have revelled in Mr. Fairchild’s Exploring for 
Plants (Macmillan, 21s.), and he would have envied the 
United States its possession of a Foreign Plant Introduction 
Department which makes the improvement of American 
agriculture its sole business. In pursuance of that object—to 
acquire or discover useful or new plants and to take measure 
for the acclimatization of them in America—Mr. Fairchild 
during the years 1925-7 undertook researches in the Barbary 
States, the Balearics and Grand Canary, Ceylon and the East 
Indies, and in West Africa; and of those researches ** the 
really valuable results are growing up into trees and vines and 
useful plants, scattered from Panama to the Puget Sound.” 
In Sumatra he notes the cultivation of the West African oil- 
palm, and speculates as to whether these Eastern plantations 
may do for palm-oil what they have already done for rubber. 
Outside the field of botany it must be confessed that the tone 
of the book and its comments on native life and custom is 
somewhat flat. 

* * * * 

Frau Marie von Bunsen knows two worlds. She calls her 
book The World I Used to Know (Thornton Butterworth, 
18s.), but she has known more than one. The daughter of a 
famous Ambassador to the Court of St. James, she has much 
English blood in -her veins and though her standpoint is 
German she has a sympathy with, and knowledge of, upper 
class society in England when it could be spoken of as an 
exclusive class. The German picture is not quite what we 
should expect. The Prussian court before the War as she saw 
it was far simpler and more human than we have been taught 
to suppose. She, herself, led a freer life than girls of her 
station in England, travelling, painting, boating, making 
friends and flirting in complete independance, without ever 
creating any séandal or apparently any hostile criticism. 
Perhaps the most intimate friend of the Empress Frederick, 
who talked to her frequently of her eldest son, she makes a 
picture of this able, limited, exacting, disappointed, woman 
and her surroundings so real and arresting as to make the 
reader feel that he too has stayed in foreign palaces in all the 
assured intimacy of a dream, and all the homeliness of a 
commonplace visit. 

* * * 

A very beautifully produced book is Henry James: letters 
to A. Cy Benson and Auguste Monod ; now first published and 
edited with an introduction by Mr. E. F. Benson (Elkin, 


‘Mathews and Marrot, 15s.). Henry James was a remarkable 


man, greater even than his books, and in these letters may 
be found, as-Mr: Benson says, his books in the making, and 
therefore the double charm of his writing and his conversation, 


of the Week 


** Just as the sketch for a picture by-a master-artist may be 
more suggestive than the finished piece, so this rich allusive 
talk contained a freshness that vanished when the full flower, 
intricate and involved, blossomed between the covers of his 
book.” To literature and to friendship Henry James devoted 
his great brain and heart : here we have both displayed with 
a rare dignity and balance. He was a frank as well as an 
enthusiastic critic of his friend’s work. _‘* In general I feel a 
certain desire to screw you up just a peg higher ... . to make 
you squeeze your subject a little tighter, press on it with a 
little harder thumb.” But no extracts can give the inimitable 
flavour of this correspondence: after reading it one has a 
feeling that life has been enriched by contact. with a noble 
mind, : 
* * * % 

One would like to know a little more about the provenance 
of Mr. Harry E. Burroughs’ Tale of a Variished Land (Allen, 
15s.). It seems in large part autobiographical, and describes 
the. life of a Jewish community, of whom the author despite 
his name was one, in an obscure Russian village before the 
War. It would help one’s belief in the credibility of the story 
if one knew how old was. the narrater at the time of the 
incidents narrated, as for instance, when a-candidate for a 
village oflice promises the electors that, should he be elected, 
no illegitimate children should be born during his régime, 
We find a difficulty in accepting this as part of the remini- 
scences of a child, but a few pages previously the author has 
put his age at five. This precocious five-year-old discovered, 
by listening on consecutive nights to the involuntary con- 
fession of a sleep-talker and suspected thief, the missing gold— 
in a “crock”; and at an even earlier age, when cholera 
attacked his native village, he grasped the feeling ‘‘ of the 
helplessness of men and the patience of women, in short, of 
ehance and human dignity.”’ An impressionable infant 
plainly, but the book does give a conspectus of the super- 
stitions, the ways of life (including the dirt), the simplicity, 
the patient submission, and withal, the stubborn racial pride 
which throughout the ages has preserved the soul of the Jew. 

* * * * 

In What We Drink, a booklet published by Messrs. Heine 
mann for Is., we learn that our distinguished predecessor, 
the Spectator of April 29th, 1712, advised its readers * to 
be in a particular manner careful how they meddle with 
romances, chocolates (which contain a caffeine derivative), 
novels, and the like inflamers.”’ Until comparatively recently, 
tea and coffee were looked on as drugs, and small beer was 
a temperance drink. To-day the position is reversed, and 
perhaps to the detriment of our digestions. In Great Britain 
and the United States ‘‘ the cup that cheers but not in- 
ebriates”’ has been exalted to an undue extent, for the effects 
of tea and coffee, since they act on the brain, are much 
more insidious than those of alcohol. Habitués of caffeine 
beverages would do well to read what Dr. Dixon has to say 
on the subject and seriously reflect whether they are as 
temperate as they might be. Amongst other contributors to 
What We Drink are Drs. Stella Churchill, Sir James Crichton 
Browne and Sir William Willcox: this is a remarkable little 
book, which should be widely read. 

* * * * 
(*‘General Knowledge Competition” and ‘ More Books of t!¢ 
Week” will be found on pages 471 and 472.) 


The Competition 


Your cousin and his wife, who have lived all their lives in 
Australia, want to spend one month of next year in Great 
Britain. They ask your advice as to when they should come, 
where they should go, and what they. should do and see, 
They are between thirty and forty years old and have money, 

A first prize of £3 3s. and a second prize of £2 2s. are offered 
for the best letters of reply in not more than five hundred words, 
The prize will not necessarily go to the most literary letter, 
but to the one that will give most help to‘the Australians. 

Letters should be written or typed on one side of the paper 
only and the number of words should be counted. Entries 
should be sent in before October 31st of this year. The Editor’s 
decision is final. The Editor cannot undertake to enter into 
any correspondence about entries or results, 
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From Ants 


Man and His Universe. (Harpers. 


16s.) 


By John Langdon-Davies. 


Wuar Mr. Langdon-Davies means by God and Religion may 
not be very clear; for in the end, after he has conducted 
us very amiably down the corridors of Time he leaves us 
with the assurance that the desire for immortality is not a 
natural desire and will disappear, almost, one might say, 
has disappeared under the beneficent rays of relativity. 
Science, which in the beginning was a poetic search for God 
(epitomised by the mediaeval coherence of everything in the 
nature of God), becomes in the end the great Liberator :— 

“* Science to-day is a liberator, because it is far more exciting than 
music and poetry, since the picture it draws of the universe exceeds 
anything invented by mythologies. That is why it is the ignorant, 
stunted, fear-ridden man and not the scientist who bothers about 
mortality.” 


Is this really true, or is Mr. Langdon-Davies confusing the 
fear of death with the desire for immortality ? The savage, 
holding intensely to his belief in immortality, has no fear 
of death, and the scientist, appreciating the physical pheno- 
menon with a clearer perception, may be able to put this 
fear from his mind. But that does not imply that the Babbitt 
who absorbs suflicient science to recognize what death really 
js will, any more than the scientist, be able to put away from 
him his hopes of a continued existence. And why should he ? 
We may be able to free the mind from fear by knowing the 
truth, but the truth, after all, is still relative, and the whole 
truth is still as far from us, relatively speaking, as it was from 
the Tarsier or Cosmos Indieopleustes. The margin of ignorance 
may be smaller, but there is still enough of it to leave us 
some of the mystery and awe which gave the savage his 
magic and religion its validity. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies does well, however, to impress on us 
the continuity of knowledge and the continuity of existence :— 


* One of the things which comes out of reading this vast epic is a 


Lord James 


Lord James of Hereford. By Lord Askwith. 


21s.) 


(Ernest Benn. 


To politicians who are not yet old it seems only the other day 
that Lord James of Hereford was one of the strongest of 
political figures, always prominent in a crisis and always looked 
to for leadership ; yet—so fast has time travelled in the last 
sixteen years—Lord Askwith’s narrative has an air of remote- 
ness. It is a thoroughly workmanlike biography, making 
skilful use of Lord James’s own records, which fortunately 
were plentiful, and throwing a searchlight upon several obscure 
places. 

The handsome open countenance of Lord James which, is 
shown in his portrait at the beginning of the book faithfully 
exhibits his character. He was honest through and through 
and few men can have refused so many offices of dignity or 
profit because of their principles. He himself says that he 
believed that he was the only man who had refused the 
Lord Chancellorship. He was generous and loyal to his 
friends, and everyone of those who “ devilled”’ for him in 
chambers would have thought it a privilege to write his Life. 
That privilege was intended for Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, but his 
death put Lord Askwith next in the succession. The only 
criticism we can make of Lord James, and this is made 
relatively to the political conditions of his times, is that he 
sometimes allowed his political partisanship to excuse in- 
defensible statements. It is often said that politicians are 
much less scrupulous than they used to be. This is nonsense. 
Readers of Whig speeches during the Napoleonic Wars know 
that Fox and his friends permitted themselves calumnies 
which would be regarded by men of all parties to-day as 
transgressing all the recognized limits. And in the respectable 
Victorian days of Lord James himself there was not too much 
nicety. For example, when Lord James in public accused 
Mrs. Fawcett and other women suffragists of having taken up 
politics “‘ to compensate themselves for being social failures,” 
he said what was brutal and vulgar. In a similar strain he 
accused an opponent of championing a “ Policy of Sewage,’’ 


to Einstein 


realisation that precisely the same forces which make you or me 
exalted with hopes or debased with fears are working to produce 
curious results in the ant or the wasp ; that we, reader and writer, 
together with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Hoover, Gene Tunney 
and Mary Pickford, are really so many attempts to solve an 
unknown problem set by an unknown something; and that the 
ant, the tiger and the palm tree are other attempts. Human beings 
are not the solutions and the rest the failures. The palm tree may 
be as good a solution as Mr. Hoover.” 

The value of the book to the plain man, unaccustomed to 
the technicalities of science, is that it gives him a compre- 
hensive picture of man’s mental growth from his Tarsian 
ancestry (it does not matter if Mr. Langdon-Davies is unduly 
dogmatic here) to the present day. He is guided from his 
savage childhood, when he begins to remake the Universe, 
which first made man, through a mediaeval era of growing 
consciousness and adolescent dogmatism, to the dawn of the 
new science which is only now opening out before us. The 
plain man must admit that he has a delightful cicerone, 
vastly read (despite certain prejudices which, for instance, 
cause him to omit all mention of Plato and to place an excessive 
premium on Aristotle), but also of a whimsical humour which 
takes delight in the nugacia of science as much as in its 
abstractions, in the shape of Darwin’s nose as much as in 
evolution. The plain man can understand what is meant 
by neopallium, when he is told that “‘ it is a sort of club house 
in the brain, where various senses meet to swap stories and 
make plans; the visual sense is a member of the club. The 
sense of smell is not.” 

When the field is so immense, trifling inaccuracies may be 
forgiven and are of little moment. But a protest must be 
made against the author’s assumption that a table of contents 
in the form of a synopsis dispenses with the necessity for an 
index. A new peril also threatens the serious reader when 
an author justifies a tendency to prolixity by claiming that 
long-windedness is of the very essence of the mediaeval mind 
which he happens to be discussing. 


of Hereford 


because that opponent had attached particular importance— 
or as Lord James chose to think, exclusive importance—to 
better sanitation. Lord James, of course, could appreciate 
as well as anyone the sinister connotation of his phrase. It 
was effective on a platform and for the moment, but when as 
a result he was accused of indifference to the domestic com- 
fort of the workers he himself came out with very sound and 
liberal doctrines about the rights of the people. 

It used to be said that a Whig, like a poet, was born, not 
made. Lord James without any early advantages becamé 
a member of the Whig ‘ governing class’ and established 
himself as a popular adviser whose judgment was on a level 
with that of the late Duke of Devonshire. For many years 
he was disliked by Queen Victoria owing te his opposition to 
the Royal Titles Bill, but he more than lived down that dislike 
and in the end the Queen consulted him (and apparently no one 
else) on such a delicate subject as the possibility of her dis- 
solving Parliament on her own prerogative in order to prevent 
the Liberals from further attacking the House of Lords. 

There has always been a mystery about Mr. Gladstone's 
dissolution in 1874. There did not seem to be any adequate 
motive for it. Lord James explains that Mr. Gladstone 
ended the Parliament simply because he was overwhelmed by 
the complications in which he had involved himself. He had 
assumed the Chancellorship of the Exchequer as a second 
office without seeking re-election, Great lawyers had informed 
him that re-election was unnecessary, but Lord James took the 
opposite view and was so firm that Mr. Gladstone turned to 
a dissolution a year earlicr than would otherwise have been 
necessary rather than face Parliament in an equivocal 
position. 

The chief crisis in the life of Lord James was when he had 
to decide whether to become a member of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Cabinet of 1886. He passed an embarrassing 
evening when he went to dine with Mr. Gladstone who was 
then choosing his Ministers. Upon his arrival he was tackled 
by Mrs. Gladstone who implored him to be ‘‘ kind to William.” 
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Later in the evening Mr. Gladstone himself pleaded with him 
to join the Government and offered him the Chancellorship. 

“T left him,” writes Lord James ‘‘ much struck by his 
earnestness which almost amounted to wildness.” At that 
time Mr. Gladstone, of course, lost many of his colleagues. 
Besides Lord James, John Bright, Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Duke of Devonshire seceded and the Liberal Unionist Party 
was formed. Lord James describes Mr. Chamberlain in the 
days which preceded the split as having ‘* expressed himself 
most bitterly against Gladstone.’ Another Minister said, 
that ‘‘ Chamberlain’s manner was almust brutal.” Sir William 
Harcourt, though mistrusting the Home Rule policy, decided 
to join the Cabinet because, as he said, ‘‘ It will be best to let 
the scheme be brought forward. It will then be condemned 
and so got out of the way. We shall all come together again.” 

Through most of the remainder of Lord James’s life the 
Home Rule echoes went rumbling on. ‘There is a vivid little 
picture of a dinner with General Bateson at which the Duke 
of Cambridge warned Lord Randolph Churchill of the danger 
of playing with fire in Ulster: 

“Yes, sir. By God, sir, if you go on talking any nonsense to 
those Orangemen we shall have them up in arms, and it will be all 
through you, sir, and if I have to bring my men out I don’t believe 
they will fight against them, even for the Queen’s authority ; and, 
anyhow, it will be the worst civil war ever seen. So mind what 
you are about, I tell you, sir.” 

That was exactly like the Duke of Cambridge ; but it was also 
exactly like Lord Randoiph to go to Ulster and say ‘“‘ Ulster 
will fight and Ulster will be right.” 

One of Lord James’s greatest forensic efforts was his address 
to the Parnell Commission. From the beginning he had mis- 
trusted the Pigott letters and was not in the least surprised 
when their authenticity was disproved. In spite of that crash 
he handled his material in such a masterly manner that he 
gained his main object which was a verdict from the Judges that 
the Irish Party was responsible for the crimes in Ireland. 


Pottrait of an Able Editor 


W. E. Henley : A Memoir. By Kennedy Williamson. (Shaylor. 
10s. 6d.) 

OFTEN we hear lamented the hard lot of famous actors, who 
pass and leave no record of their great qualities, save in the 
uncertain memories of ageing men. They please one genera- 
tion; the next regards them not. As Mr. Birrell puts it, 
“when old gentlemen wax garrulous over actors dead and 
gone, young gentlemen grow somnolent.” 

But is not the lot of the journalist as hard? Nay, is it 
not even more to be pitied ? For while men’s minds grow 
kinder towards the stage favourites of their youth or middle 
period, so that they magnify a tragedian’s power and forget 
his mannerisms, they are inclined to think and speak less 
and less warmly of the writer who once stirred them by his 
critical comments or tickled them with his ephemeral jests. 
“For a spirit of any delicacy and dignity,’ wrote Matthew 
Arnold in his essay on Joubert, ‘“‘ what a fate if he could 
foresee it: to be an oracle for one generation and then of 
little or no account for ever!” 

How many recall now the flash of meteors seen many 
years back ? How many remember the crackers and rockets 
of the National Observer? It was to some of us, as Mr. 
Wilfrid Whitten (John o’London) testifies, ‘a bliss upon 
the week.” It was among the periodicals of the eighteen- 
nineties like a d’Artagnan in a company of dons or bagmen. 
Its rapier was flourished so enchantingly, it was abusively 
disrespectful to popular idols, its language had the smack 
of literature, its taste in contributors seemed so impeccable— 
we young people in love with life as well as books all read 
it, all longed to write for it (of a sketch of mine it once accepted 
I have the faded, browning proof still!). 

All, do I say ? That sounds as if the National Observer 
must have had a pretty large public. Yet Mr. Williamson 
tells us that its circulation never went above a thousand 
copies. It was caviare to the general, an oracle for only a 
few. And when one looks back on its judgments, how 
twisted, how perversed, many of them seem! That it 
published Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads and much of 
Alice Meynell’s most penetrating criticism will always be 
counted unto it for righteousness, but it was as often wrong 


as right in its estimates of value, and to-day “ Henley-ese” 
reminds one more of Wardour Street than of the ‘Mermaid 
Tavern’ or the coffee-houses where Pope and Dryden con- 
versed, 

Henley’s poetry lives—at any rate the most effective of 
it (effective is the word)—as journalist he is all but forgotten, 
and the few who recollect his editing are less likely to dwell 
now upon his nose for the real stuff and his fearlessness than 
upon his crankiness, his outrageous treatment of contributors, 
Here is one example of this last: Mr. Bernard Shaw was his 
musical critic. In many things he and Henley agreed; 
about Wagner they disagreed. Into Shaw’s articles Henley 
would write sentences depreciating Wagner! The offence 
seems incredible, yet it was committed frequently, not upon 
Shaw alone, but on any contributor. The whole paper 
seemed to be written by the same hand. That was Henley’s 
view of the way to edit. He had no more consideration for 
the feelings of those who worked with him than he had for 
those of the public. He took a fierce pride in being provo- 
cative. This was not difficult, since he suffered from an 
abnormal itch to represent men of genius as satyrs, as sharers 
of his own attitude expressed in the line :— 

** Love, which is lust, is the light in the tomb.” 


It was a hateful as well as a crudely false attitude, and it 
led Henley into foul and noisome paths. His attack on Burns 
might be attributed, as Mr. Williamson attributes all his 
extravagances, to “ hatred of humbug.” But no amount 
of irritation at Stevenson’s popularity can excuse, or even 
explain, the savage onslaught Henley made upon his old 
friend after he was dead. It was, except on one assumption, 
an unpardonable sin: the assumption is that Henley was a 
little mad. 

This, indeed, is the conviction which was forced on many 
during his life and which gains on one after a reading of this 
book (which ought not to be called a “ memoir,” by the 
way, since Mr. Williamson is too young to have been ac- 
quainted with his subject). Physical disability often leads 
to a warping of the spirit. Henley lost one foot early ; he 
saved the other only by that long ordeal in Edinburgh 
Infirmary which is celebrated in literary annals, since it 
was there he met Stevenson and wrote the sonnet about 
him that leaves a more vivid picture on the mind than many 
books can do. He was never able to take much exercise 
(hence his exaggeration of the tyranny of “ love which is 
lust”); he was never secure from the torment of pain and 
gloomy days. What wonder that his sensibilities grew 
over-acute and made him an easy prey to fancied slights or 
irritation at what he called the ‘* fool-public’s ’” sentimental 
idolatries ? 

The portrait that Mr. Williamson draws is skilfully com- 
pacted and throughout interesting, if painful; he is wise 
in not trying to make it the portrait of a great man. Fora 
great man Henley was not, save perhaps in his buoyant 
endurance of bodily ailment. Even there, however, one 
must guard against exaggeration. As he said himself about 
Stevenson’s plucky persistence in working when crippled 
by disease, “after all a consumptive sempstress does the 
same.” No one can complain if the measure he metes out 


is meted in turn to himself. HaAMILTon FYFE. 


French Mystics 


A Literary History of Religious Thought in France. By 
Henri Bremond. Translated by K. L. Montgomery. Vol. IIy 
The Coming of Mysticism. (S.P.C.K. 16s.) 

OnE of the special charms of the history of religious experience 

abides in the fact that it is also a history of human character, 

Nowhere, indeed, are the splendours and limitations, the 

oddities, contrasts and varieties of our mysterious nature, 

more richly displayed. The notion that the saint or the mystic 
is a person of a definite “ type,” standing away from the 
normal interests and reactions of humanity, cannot long 
survive contact with facts. These show us the genius for 
holiness, the passionate instinct for God, arising in the most 
unlikely situations, and in combination with qualities and 
talents as various as life. No modern scholar has been more 
successful in bringing this truth home to his readers than the 
Abbé Bremond; whose great history of the ‘ Sentiment 
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réligieux”” (so ill represented by the term “ Religious 
Thought ’”?) in 17th century France, has completely revolu- 
tionized our understanding, not only of that epoch, but of 
the way in which schools of the spiritual life arise and develop 
within complex secular civilizations. The second volume 
of this already classic work, of which the English translation 
has just appeared, is from this point of view one of the most 
interesting. It traces the origins of the great mystical move- 
ment to which we owe the lives and writings of St. Chantal 
and St. Francois de Sales, Pierre de Bérulle and St. Vincent 
de Paul ; a movement which issued in a restoration of religion, 
seen on one hand in the reform of the religious houses, on the 
other in that of the secular clergy of France. Arising among 
a few elect spirits and largely developed by the forces of 
personal friendship and influence, ‘“‘ from the King down 
to obscure village saints, the whole country had its share 
in this truly national movement.” Within it we find person- 
alities of every type and degree ; yet all, from the most sophis- 
ticated to the simplest, exhibiting the delicate beauty of the 
self-oblivious and heroic soul :— 

*Tgnorant, possibly, the mystics may be, but those whom God 
chooses are never vulgar. Seeing in them so much wit, such vivid 
imagination, such exquisite sensitiveness, one concludes that there 
is dl certain relation between their natural graces and the heavenly 
calling. 

The moving and picturesque episodes which fill much of 
“The Coming of Mysticism” might be regarded as illus- 
trations of this truth. Chief among them is the astonishing 
story of Madame Acarie ; that physically frail and spiritually 
intrepid creature, who touched with her influence every great 
soul of this great period, so that she became known as “ the 
conscience of Paris.’” No spiritual leader was less like the 
popular notion of the “ idle contemplative.” Whilst making 
of her home a veritable seed bed of the mystical life, Madame 
Acarie could yet shoulder the heavy domestic and financial 
responsibilities which her husband’s incompetence laid on 
her; and would turn from ecstatic contemplation to join 
in her children’s games. Here, too, we have the tale of the 
successful dash into Spain of the little band of holy adven- 
turers, who were determined somehow to get Carmelites 
trained by St. Teresa herself, that they might set going the 
Teresian life in France; of the stern and fervent young 
Abbesses who effected the much-needed reform of the Bene- 
dictine nunneries; of half-forgotten spiritual guides such as 
Pére Coton, who ‘* made the articles of the Athanasian Creed 
sound like joy-bells”’; above all the story—told often but 
never told so well—of the beautiful friendship and mutually 
transforming influence of St. Francois de Sales and St. Chantal. 
Not the least valuable part of this enchanting volume is the 
Appendix ; a ‘ Note on Mysticism ” which really constitutes 
a primer of this difficult subject, distinguished by the clarity, 
realism and spiritual common sense we have learned to expect 
in M. Bremond’s work. Based chiefly on the theories of 
Maréchal and Grandmaison, it defines the essence of mysticism 
as ‘“‘a quasi-experimental perception of God.” It is much 
to be desired that this admirable little treatise should be 
published separately in an inexpensive form. 

EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


Cheaper Novels 


Tue “ dollar novel” has caused something of a sensation in 
the United States. Now we are to have its equivalent in 
this country, through the enterprise of Mr. Victor Gollancz, 
who has formed a company (separate from his already estab- 
lished business) to publish new full-length novels at three 
shillings. 

We have seen the first of these, but as it is to be published 
on October 13 our present comment relates only to its exterior 
features. To the uninitiated eye the only difference between 
it and a 7s. 6d. novel is that it is rather thinner and has a 
paper cover instead of cloth :— 


ee 


“The format of the Mundanus novels will be full crown octavo— 
¢.e., the format of the ordinary 7s. 6d. novel. Great care will be 
taken with the composition and press work ; and the paper, while 
thinner than that normally employed for 7s. 6d. novels, will be of 
good quality, white, opaque, durable. The covers (separately 
designed for each book) will be in stout paper of a striking colour. 
The thinness of the paper will enable the book to be slipped com- 
fortably into the pocket.” 


An interesting point of the new venture is that its directors 
believe that they will be able to advertise the Mundanus 





books as fully as the more expensive novels: they have 
already purchased space to the value of £1,000 to announce 
the three books which they intend to publish before Christmas, 
As regards the libraries, special copies will be bound, not 
available for sale in the usual way. 

But are novels too expensive? Mr. Walpole and Mr, 
Priestley have already sold more than sixty thousand copies 
each of their last books; and that at half-a-guinea, and 
within a few months of publication. A good book gives 
more lasting pleasure than a stall at a theatre. For a guinea 
the romance of eighteenth-century Lakeland, and of modern 
London may both be yours, and that is a small price, for 
the knowledge and entertainment given by Messrs. Walpole 
and Priestley. Quite a reasonable argument, therefore, 
can be made against the publication of cheaper books. That 
the author’s profit may be less concerns only a small number 
of people, but what of.the general public? Bookstalls and 
literary reviews are already glutted with the material which 
comes to them daily, and without respite except for a few 
weeks during high summer. Shall we be swamped by these 
yellowbacks ? How is true worth to be discovered amidst 
such a scramble ? 

The answer is that good books, like murder, will out. 
They force their way through mountains of mediocrity as 
surely as the delicate plant will cleave a rock to reach the 
sun. Sometimes, before success arrives, a genius will have 
died of old age or disappointment, but such casualties are 
inevitable in literature as in life. On the whole, real talent 
shines so brightly that it is as easy to discover in a jungle 
as it is in a desert. 

The Mundanus enterprise is likely to encourage more 
people to buy novels, instead of merely using them as an 
anodyne for sleeplessness. At present four-fifths of the 
novels published are bought by the lending libraries: it is 
unlikely that their influence will diminish, and we hope it 
will not. But anything that will encourage readers to 
possess books of their own is to be welcomed: a man ora 
woman’s library is a revelation of character, made and in 
the making: books possessed exercise a subtle influence 
on the mind of their owner: they are shown to other people, 
discussed, consulted, so that reader and author make friends, 
to the benefit of both, and to the advancement of culture. 


Fiction 
Puppets and People 


Staying with Relations. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Twelve Men. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Lonely Years. By Alan Thomas. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Shatter the Dream. By Norah C. James. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Wife to Hugo. 


TruTH, as we know, is stranger than fiction. Only make 
fiction strange enough, therefore, and it will resemble life! 
Such, at least, seems to be Miss Macaulay’s reasoning. It is 
a naive error for so apparently sophisticated a writer to make. 
The fact is that Miss Macaulay’s sophistication has always 
been acquired rather than natural. She has, fundamentally, 
a simple mind. She was, to begin with, a poet and an idealist, 
whose disappointment with life has turned her into a superior 
person and a cynic. In these latter réles she has certainly 
given us some clever and amusing work; but, with other 
admirers of her earlier and now almost forgotten manner, 
we have feared that she would ultimately become the slave 
of her own pose. And Staying with Relations proves that the 
fear was justified. 

Catherine Grey, the heroine, is a young English novelist 
who, having completed a lecture tour in the United States, is 
invited to stay with Anglo-American relations in Guatemaia. 
There is her aunt, who has married as her second husband an 
English Judge. There is the first husband’s daughter, Isie, 
married to an ultra-modern architect. There are Catherine's 
two strongly contrasted girl cousins, Claudia and Julia, and 
their mincing brother, Benet ; and there is a young child called 
Meg. Catherine eagerly accepts the chance of visiting this 
motley assemblage of relatives in their baroque villa on the 
edge of a great forest ; for she deems herself to be passionately 
interested in people, and hopes to study some new “ types.” 
Miss Macaulay, of course, scoffs—and quite rightly—at the 
convention of * types.” Human beings, she correctly argues, 


By Joy Baines. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
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are incalculable. What is wrong—almost childishly wrong— 
is her method of illustrating her contention. Deliberately 
creating in the reader’s mind a certain impression about each 
of her characters, she proceeds at length to make that character 
act in a manner directly opposite to what might have been 
anticipated. This she does quite arbitrarily and quite 
mechanically, emphasizing with such metallic consistency the 
inconsistency of human nature that the trick is early seen 
through and the unexpected becomes the expected! With 
the exception of Piper, the estate servant, a humorous person 
delightful enough to meet, none of the characters carries 
any degree of conviction. They do not develop. They are 
mere puppets, demonstrating a formula; and, despite Isie’s 
abduction by Indians, and despite a treasure hunt and the 
pursuit of a very resourceful and elusive villain, the narrative 
falls flat. There are, needless to say, incidental flashes of 
genuine wit and wisdom. But there is, throughout, too much 
sense of effort and strain. The redeeming feature of the story 
—and it goes far to atone for its faults—is the very fine and 
impressive description of the tropical forest. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than that between 
Miss Macaulay and Mr. Dreiser. The latter writer's twelve 
men—drawn mostly from the American underworld—are 
certainly strange enough. They obey no apparent laws and 
fit into no pigeon-holes. But we need no assurance that their 
unconventionality is that of life itself, and not merely of a 
theorizing fancy. Mr. Dreiser knows the world too intimately 
to need even to invent—let alone to distort ; and his character- 
ization and backgrounds, with their widely varied pictures of 
American life, need no further evidence of their truth than 
that of the simple, vital, spontaneous style in which they are 
presented. 

The Lonely Years is another true human document. Dealing 
with a sad theme—the disillusionment that awaited our 
soldiers on their return from the War—it is a sad book, 
enlivened only by some excellent Cockney humour. The War 
itself is shown in a few admirable scenes. Captain John 
Penrose is seen, in command of his men, as a person of some 
importance, and with an aim. After the Armistice he goes 
to Oxford, where he is thrown with younger men who know 
and care nothing about his experiences in the trenches, and 
who find him already ‘ old-fashioned.” Then, losing his 
prospects through the death of his only surviving relative, 
he is compelled to accept a job as junior insurance clerk in 
London. His sufferings and his mental isolation—relieved 
only by visits to the home of his former batman, now a subur- 
ban grocer—are very movingly depicted. It would be unfair 
to reveal the climax, which is at once convincing and impres- 
sively symbolic. The Lonely Years is not likely to be so 
popular as the * thrillers ” in which Mr. Thomas has hitherto 
specialized. But it is a book which the author, we feel, had 
to write. 

In Shatter the Dream Miss James cleverly photographs life, 
and her talent, which is almost uncannily faithful in its 
detailed rendering of everyday scenes and everyday people, 
deserves to be put to better use than that to which it is now 
harnessed. Robert Downs is a young bank clerk, sensitive 
and delicate. He comes under the spell of Brenda Banham- 
Jones, an attractive, but heartless, married woman, who, to 
please her vanity, lures him to ruin, moral and physical, 
without in the end gratifying the passion she has aroused. 
Sleeveless Errand was banned. But there is nothing in Shatter 
the Dream to which the Censor could take exception. If 
there are occasional failures in reticence, they betray artistic 
rather than moral turpitude. 

Miss Baines has something of Miss James’s photographic 
skill; but Wife to Hugo has more characters, a wider range, 
and a more involved plot, which is handled very efficiently. 
Hugo, Adam, and Jocelyn Brent are three sons of a fine 
mother but a weak father, whose instability Jocelyn in par- 
ticular inherits. The story develops into a tragi-comedy of 
tangled matrimonial relationships, since all the brothers love 
the same woman. It is a psychological rather than a “ sex ” 


novel. The interest centres in the mental reactions of the 
protagonists. That interest is well and subtly maintained, 


and there is a variety of good town and country scenes for 
background. GILBERT THOMAS. 


MYSTERIOUS WAYE. By P. C. Wren. (John Murray. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Wren’s new book is a trifle disappointing in 


that his plot lacks that originality and invention which we 
have come to expect from him. It is the story of a man 
who, while a millionaire, lost his only ¢hild through ill-treatment 
suffered at the hands of a gang of kidnappers, and whose sole 
aim in life is consequently to exterminate each and every 
member of the gang. His escape from prison after receiving 
a life-sentence, and his subsequent search for and method 
of dealing with his enemies, is related in Mr. Wren’s customary 
engrossing style, and we are once again bound to admire 
the author’s skill in depicting a very charming and lovable 
heroine. Though it is possible that he fails in this story 
to reach the exceptionally high standard which he has set 
himself with his previous publications, the book still remains 
one which we can confidently recommend to any who have 
not yet had the good fortune to enjoy one of the products 
of Mr. Wren’s inventive genius, 


CORDUROY. By Adrian Bell. (Cobden Sanderson. 
7s. Gd.)—Mr. Adrian Bell's Corduroy is not a novel, nor is 
it exactly a diary or a disquisition. It is difficult to say what 
it is, except that, in its own way, it is wholly delightful. Mr. 
Bell recounts his adventures as a young man straight from 
the artistic world of Chelsea, apprenticed to a farmer to learn 
something about agriculture. There is a vitality and freshness 
of manner about this modern pastoral which carries one 
easily along through a pleasant maze of turnips, mangolds, 
and the yearly routine of a Suffolk farm. As the seasons 
change and the crops come and go, the green young apprentice 
is gradually initiated into the mysteries of coaxing a hazardous 
living from the soil—no simple matter in these degenerate 
days. At the conclusion of his apprenticeship he decides to 
set up as a farmer on his own, and the book ends with him 
settling into his new home. Mr. Bell writes with an altogether 
charming modesty, tells countless stories against himself with 
considerable wit, and never bothers the reader with too much 
technical detail. This delightful book is enhanced by its 
pleasant production and a most attractive dust cover. 


DAS BLINDE GESHLECHT. By Emma Bonn. (Leipzig, 
Nikola Verlag.)—The works of Miss Emma Bonn are known 
to a large public in Germany, and are so lucid in expression 
that we turn to them with some relief. Here is not perhaps 
a masterpiece, but it is an eminently readable book 
in which the writer proves herself to be a _ sensitive 
and observant student of human nature. It is first and 
foremost a psychological study of an independent girl who 
underwent hardships and dangers in the War. Her outlook 
is modern, and a curious incident develops her character 
in rather an unexpected direction. It would be unfair to 
summarize this novel, in which two or three problems are 
closely interwoven. We are shown a glimpse of a changed 
Germany with—as a contrast to the happy family life of 
the Bankdirektor Joel and his daughter—-a sombre background 
of Communism. The characters are all admirably drawn, 
but the curious and tragic figure of Mieze Rau, the dancer, 
is perhaps the most arresting of them all. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. F. Rawson Briggs, 
The Rectory, Gresham, Norwich, for the following :— , 


Questions on the Prayer Book 


1. What are the dates of the different editions of the Book 
of Common Prayer before 1927? 

2. What is the date and description of the first English service 

published for use in church ? 

Where does this Prayer occur? ‘‘O Saviour of the world, 

Who by Thy Cross and precious Blood hast redeemed us : 

sive us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord.’’ 

4. Where, and in what words in the Prayer Book does the 
Church of England show that she thinks of herself as a part 
of the whole Church of Christ ? 

5. What is the history of the rules and rubrics relating to the 
publication of Banns of Marriage ? 

6. ‘*‘ It is a fundamental principle that the Church . . . must 

... retain its inalienable right, in loyalty to our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ, to formulate its faith in Him, and to 

arrange the expression of that Holy Faith in its forms of 

worship.” When, and by whom were these words spoken ? 

In what part of the Prayer Book does the Church of England 

show that she insists upon episcopal ordination for her 

ministers ? 

8. Where in the Prayer Book does the word 
occur ? 

9. To whom is the authorship of the Te Deum ascribed ? 

10. In which service do we find the prayer for unity, beginning, 

““O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ” ? 

Where in the Prayer Book is the Blessed Virgin Mary called 

‘ our Lady ” ? = 

What is the standard by which the correctness of any edition 

of the Book of Common Prayer may be measured ? 

13. There is a mistake about ‘‘ Amen.” What is it ? 


Answers will be found on page 473. 


3. 


* Protestant ” 


Ll. 


12. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 467) 


If there are still any people who think that the Allies 
* Ralkanized ” Eastern Europe, they will be undeceived by 
Colonel von Glaise-Horstenau’s very able book on The 
Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire (Dent, 25s.). For 
the author, who is Director of the War Archives at Vienna, 
makes it plain that the racial and political animosities, which 
the old Emperor Francis Joseph alone kept in check, were 
intensified to such a degree after his death in November, 1916, 
as to shatter the Empire in fragments. The Allies were slow 
to encourage the anti-Habsburg propaganda of the Czechs 
and Yugoslavs ; not till the summer of 1918 were they pre- 
pared to recognize these peoples as entitled to independence. 
The separatist movements were so popular and so well 
organized that after the Italian victory of October, 1918, the 
Habsburg dominion crumbled away, almost without resistance. 
The young Emperor could not find a single loyal regiment to 
guard him. Colonel von Glaise-Horstenau’s narrative of the 
three years is by far the best and fullest yet produced in 
English, and is as interesting as it is important. 

* * * * 


The political conflicts that followed the accession of 
George III in 1760 are of high interest, as one of their results 
was the loss of the old American colonies. Mr. L. B. Namier’s 
intensive study of the political system then prevailing and of 
the ‘House of Commons elected in 1761, in a volume entitled 
England in the Age of the American Revolution (Macmillan, 
25s.), therefore deserves attention. Mr. Namier accumulates 
minute details and, with an almost excessive distrust for the 
generalizations of the text-books, seldom stops to sum up. 
But the effect of his remarkable monograph is to place the 
young King in a more favourable light, to discredit both 
Newcastle and Bute, and to show that the House of Commons, 
with its overwhelming Whig majority, was much more inde- 
pendent than is commonly supposed. It follows that the 
Stamp Act was not forced on America by a despot, but was 
deliberately adopted by a not unrepresentative House of 


Commons. 
* * * * 


Wellington’s youngest brother Henry was a diplomatist 
of high repute in his day, and his grandson, Colonel F. A. 
Wellesley, has done well to edit The Diary and Correspondence 
of Henry Wellesley, First Lord Cowley, 1790-1846 (Hutchinson, 
21s.). He went out to India when his eldest brother was 
Governor-General, and says that he lost a reward of £10,000 
for his services because an incautious letter of his, reflecting 
on the East India Company’s directors, was intercepted and 
published by the French. He was Envoy and afterwards 
Ambassador in Spain from 1810 to 1821; he spent the next 
ten years at Vienna, dealing with Metternich, and from 1841 
to 1846 he held the Paris Embassy, dying in 1847. His papers 
are thus mainly concerned with foreign policy, on which his 
shrewd comments are often illuminating. The controversy 
about the Spanish royal marriages in the forties, which nearly 
brought on a French war, nowadays seems strangely remote ; 
modern diplomatists are spared such business as that. 

* * * * 


There is a close and curious parallel between the British 
raj in India and Japanese relations with Korea. Into that 
country, annexed to the island Empire in 1910, Japan has 
introduced railways, roads, sanitation, and irrigation works. 
The KXorean cultivator formerly had free water for his paddy 
fields. Now he has to pay six shillings a year for it, and he 
grumbles, though his rice crop has been doubled and the once 
constant menace of famine is gone. For him there is under 
the Japanese régim? too much order and too little liberty. 
Equally with the British, on the Japanese has fallen the 
task of attempting to impose on the emotionalism of the East 
the intellectually based principles of the West, and there has 
been and is a struggle, for *‘ the East wears our thoughts 
as it wears our clothes ’’—awry. So says Mr. H. B. Drake 
in Korea of the Japanese (Lane, 12s. 6d.). The book is the 
outcome of the author’s two years’ residence in Korea as a 
teacher of English in a school attached to Keijo (or Seoul) 
University, and is a light but very pleasing addition to the 
somewhat copious literature on the subject of what was once 
called the Hermit Kingdom, a country which now, however, 
possesses for the world a very special importance. For the 
Japanese are extending the eastern system of Korean railways 
into Manchuria, and, once the extension is completed, Japan 
will be in absolute control of the entire export trade of the 
richest country in north-eastern Asia. 

* * * * 


The trite saying of Pope was never better illustrated than 
by The Impending Storm, by Somerset de Chaire (Constable, 
5s.). The author, an eighteen-year-old, does not lay claim to 
more than a little learning, but one would have thought that 
a firm that has so long been associated with publications 
of the League of Nations, would have realized what a dan- 


eT, 


gerous thing they were sending out into the world in publishing 
such a book. No one would deny that there are any number 
of unsolved problems in Europe and the East, or that the 
dynamite is there ready to explode, but a casual selection of 
the black spots by one who admits himself that he has not 
made ‘“‘a deep personal research of international problems” 
is merely a disservice to humanity. 


* * * * 


Ninety years ago a small part of the Ninth Earl of North. 
umberland’s Advice to his Son, now edited by Mr. G. B. Harrison 
(Benn, 8s. 6d.), was published in the journal of a learned soc- 
iety; but for this his advice is now offered to the public 
tor the first time. The friend and fellow-prisoner of Raleigh 
it throws light upon what might be the attitude of an Eliza. 
bethan aristocrat towards his children, his servants, and his 
wife. We say “might be” because much that he says is 
obviously individual rather than typical. For example, his 
counsels to a young husband are completely coloured by the 
fact that he hated his wife—the sister of Essex. Their un- 
happy relations were a standing joke at Court. For children 
he had a great love. They are to be surrounded by affection, 
to hear no “ idle tales,” and see no ** ugly spectacles.” Any 
vice in a tutor is less objectionable than ‘* choler.”’ Children 
are not to be overtasked by a multitude of studies, which will 
only make them ‘“ witty in show when they are young and 
well-appearing fools in their age.” Much of this advice can 
hardly concern the boy till he has sons of his own, but the 
father looks forward and writes for probable guardians. His 
heir will be a rich man; he will feel early the “ tickling 
pleasure of commanding.’ A great man’s dependants should 
be made content, but the ‘‘ endearing of servants” is, he 
thinks, unwise. Every man in a subordinate position should 
be treated fairly and generously, but never allowed to imagine 
that he cannot be replaced. As to the choice of a wife, she 
should “ bring her meat in her mouth.’”’ Her husband should 
give her very little authority, since women do not develop 
intellectually after their early years and remain incapable of 
** ratiocination.”’ Burleigh, whose advice on the same subject 
is here quoted, was far more modern in his notions ; an able 
man, he thought, should marry a woman of ability, otherwise 
her talk will ‘‘ irk him,’’ and he will learn that ‘ there is 
nothing so fulsome as a she-fool”’ 


* * * * 


It is difficult to say just how far one is to accept as a truthful 
account An African Savage's Cwn Story, by Lo-Bagola (Knopf, 
10s. 6d.). If it is true, it is a very strange story, and if it is 
true, the ethnography of that particular, but elusive, part of 
the African bush will have to be rewritten, so careless and 
unobservant have our scientists been. If it is not true, the 
author (whoever he may be in that case) must have studied 
the relevant literature very deeply in order to produce so 
ingenious a travesty. <A facsimile of Lo-Bagola’s Discharge 
Certificate from the British Army is included to establish his 
verity, but there seems to be some uncertainty as to the 
dialect which his tribe speaks, if we may judge by the occa- 
sional words and phrases introduced into the volume. 

* % * * 


The Etruscans still remain a people of mystery, and not all 
the learning and imagination of Miss M. A. Johnstone can 
tell us who they were, whether they were aliens or of the soil, 
Lydians (as Herodotus would have it, to the seandal of 
Dionysius) or Terramare folk (as our latest scholars suggest). 
Nevertheless, in Etruria Past and Present (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
she has reconstructed for us a most fascinating account of 
Etruscan society and culture, for which the general reader and 
the traveller to Etruria are very much in her debt. We may 
read of the dancing girl beautiful as ** a bubble of foam, like a 
bit of thistledown on the breeze,”’ or of the exquisite Larthia, 
wife of a prince,*but very woman: and we can see here a 
society in which women were so honoured and so enlightened 
as to be a stumbling-block to their neighbours, and even to 
the Greeks, who could only interpret emancipation as profli- 
gacy. But is it necessary to use the horrible word Etruscology ? 

* * * * 


Mr. J. J. Williams is not the first to have detected Hebrew 
influence in darkest Africa—one might instance Merker and 
the Masai, with his more recent disciples-—but he is the first 
to have followed up the clues with such persistence as to 
hypothecate a Hebrew parentage for the Ashanti. His 
volume, entitled Hebrewisms of West Africa (Allen and Unwin, 
80s.), elaborates this thesis and gives the data on which his 
opinion was formed. He would even derive Ashanti from 
Ashan, a town in Juda, making Ashanti “the people of 
Ashan.” There is good evidence for Semitic infiltration 
throughout a large area of Northern Africa : even the Nilotics 
were, in our view, not uninfluenced by this contact. But the 
author is too ready to see Hebrew origin in any African beliefs 
and rites, which show a similarity to Hebrew culture, regardless 
of the fact that these rites and beliefs also exist in other parts 
of Africa when no such contact can be proved. The solution, 
we suggest, is not to be found in presuming a direct Hebrew 
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rentage for certain tribes, but in the fact that both Hebrew 
and African cultures draw their ultimate inspiration from a 
common source. 

* * * * 

We often wonder who reads the average travel-book, 
usually a badly written, blatant self-advertisement, and it is 
refreshing therefore to come across such a narrative as Forest 
Life and Adventures in the Malay Archipelago, by the dis- 
tinguished Swedish naturalist, Dr. Mjiberg (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.), competently translated by Miss 
Anna Barwell. The author had his adventures (indeed, he 
thought it wise always to have a loaded revolver in his pocket), 
but he tells them with a becoming modesty which other sot- 
disant explorers might emulate.. His observations, mainly in 
the tropical forests of Borneo, are told in a language which a 
Jayman can understand, and we are introduced to many 
eccentricities of fauna and flora which are of enthralling 
interest. There is a delightful story of a gluttonous python 
which, having swallowed a captive pig, found its meal so 
obstructive that it could not escape from the pen in which the 
boar had been confined. 

* * * * 


A translation of Albert Neuburger’s Die Technik der Alter- 
tums, so enthusiastically welcomed in Germany, is no light 
undertaking, and we may congratulate Dr. Henry L. Brose on 
the courage and perseverance which have given us such an 
admirable book as The Technical Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients (Methuen, 42s.). So compendious a volume cannot 
be adequately reviewed except by a board of experts, but 
in addition to the factual information which it contains, 
very generously illustrated, it has the great merit of 
opening our eyes to the notable achievements of the older 
civilizations. -Their technical ability and scientific discoveries 
are often surprisingly modern, and we are only now beginning 
to realize that some of our most recent “* discoveries ’’ were 
well known to ancient scientists. Doubters may find full 
evidence for this in Dr. Brose’s volume. 

* * * * 


Much information-—scenic, political and social—can be 
drawn from Mr. Kenneth: Grubb’s Amazon and Andes 
Methuen, 18s.) which describes travel among the Andean 
States north of the tropic and several water-journeys on the 
headstreams of the Amazon and its mighty tributaries. 
There is in particular a good description of the shooting of 
the Pongo de Manseriche—the famous gorge in the Amazon 
three hundred feet across and four miles long, plunged in a 
cleft of the Cordillera a thousand feet deep. Is it a sign of 
the times that the Agaruna head-hunters who live above 
the Pongo, having found out that there is a great demand 
for human heads reduced by their special mode of treatment 
to orange-size, now supply their European customers with 
monkeys’ heads similarly reduced? Mr. Grubb draws a 
gloomy picture of Lowland Bolivia, as of a country where 
public and private morality could not be at a lower ebb, so 
different from the prosperity, calm and. peace of Cuzco in 
Peru or the pleasant well-kept Sierra towns of Ecuador. 
The very numerous and instructive illustrations give additional 
value to an extremely useful book. 





Answets to Questions on the Prayer Book 


1. 1549. 1551 (repealed 1553). 1559 (Latin 1560). Suppressed 
1644. Revived 1660. Revised 1661, and first used August 24th, 
1662. (Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer; Ed., Riving- 
tons 1866: Chronological: Table.)}——2. The Litany in English, 
published June llth, 1544 (IJbid).——-3. In ‘ The Visitation of the 
Sick.”——-4. On the Title Page. ‘*... Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church according to the use of the Church of England.’ 
6. The earliest English Canon on the subject (Synod of Westminster, 
1200) orders no marriage without banns thrice published in church. 
Our present canon forbids a minister to celebrate matrimony 
without banns or licence on pain of suspension. The proper place 
for the publication of banns is now before the Offertory at Holy 
Communion. It was so printed in the rubric till 1819, when the 
Oxford Press altered it to direct that banns shall be published 
after Second Lesson either at Morning or Evening Prayer. Their 
object was to bring the rubric into agreement with 26 Geo: ij, ce. 33, 
8.1. But the rule there only refers to cases where there is no 
Morning Service (Ibid 262).- 6. By Archbishop Davidson to 
the Church Assembly on July 2nd, 1928. (See report of motion 
by the Archbishop of York passed by the Church Assembly on 
February 5th, 1930.)——-7. In the Preface to the Ordinal.——s8. 











Nowhere. 9. It is said that St. Ambrose and St. Augustine sang 
it at the Baptism of the latter, A.D. 386..——-10. In the Accession 
Service.——11. In the Calendar of Proper Lessons, at the Annun- 
ciation. 12. The Annexed Book, attached to the Act of Uni- 





formity, 1662. Or the Sealed Books, which were copies of it, 
made by order of Parliament for the use of Cathedral Chapters, 
and the Courts of Westminster. (Ibid xliii.)——-13. The ‘‘ Amen ” 
is omitted after the Prayer following the Lord’s Prayer in the 

itany. But it always was, and still should be, said there. (This 
mistake is usually made by choirs and people, but it is corrected 
in the 1928 Prayer Book.) (Rev. L. Pullan, History of Book of 
Common Prayer, p..-178.) 


A Library List 


New Epirions :—The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. 
(Cassell. 8s. 6d.) My Life. By Isadora Duncan. 
(Gollanez. 3s. 6d.)—The Life and Tragedy of Alexandra 
Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. By Baroness Sophie 
Buxhoeveden. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) Rugger. By 
W. W. Wakefield and H. P. Marshall. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d.) The Life of Robert Owen. By G. D. H. Cole. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.)-——The Home of the Blizzard. 
By Sir Douglas Mawson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.)——-Rural Rides. By William Cobbett. Edited 
by G. D. H. and M. Cole. 3 Vols. (Peter Davies. 
£5 5s.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :—Labels. By Evelyn Waugh. (Duckworth. 
8s. 6d.)——-Day Schools of England. By R. Gurner. 
(Dent. 3s. 6d.)——The Talkies. By J. Scotland. (Crosby 
Lockwood. 7s. 6d.)——-Brown Studies. By Ivor Brown. 














(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.)——-East Yorkshire : 
A Study in Agricultural Geography. By S. E. J. Best. 
(Longmans. 16s.)——The National Trust for Places 


of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty Report, 1929-1930. 
(7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W. 1. 1s.) 


BroGrapuies :—Nero: Emperor of Rome. By A. Weigall. 
(Butterworth. 21s.)——-Bach. By Rutland Boughton. 
(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.)—— The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. By 
T. C. Chubb. (Cassell. 15s.) -Her South African 
Ancestors. By S. C. Cronwright. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) 
——Voltaire. By C. E. Vulliamy. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
——From White Cross to Red Flag. By Max Hoelz. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.)——-Idle But Happy. By Vere Ker- 
Seymer. (Chapman and Hall. 18s.)——-The Adorable 
Duchess. By Armand Praviel. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) -A Different Drummer. By Lady Dorothy 
Mills. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.)—-—Henry Irving. By 
Gordon Craig. (Dent. 15s.) 

Lirerary :—Pierre Loti, by E. B. D’Auvergne ; Constantin- 
ople and The Sahara, by Pierre Loti. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s. each)——-Heinrich Heine. By H. Walter. (Dent. 
12s. 6d.)——-The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature. 
By E. G. Gardner. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


History :—Sea-Toll of Our Time. By R. L. Hadfield. 
(Witherby. 12s. 6d.)——Arabia. By H. St. J. B. 
Philby. (Benn. 18s.)——Island Builders of the Pacific. 
By W. Ivens. (Seeley, Service. 21s.)——The British 
Empire. By D. C. Somervell. (Christophers. 12s. 6d.) 
——The Old Trade Unions. By W. Kiddier. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)——The Thundering Abbot. By 
Henri Bremond. (Sheed and Ward. 7s._ 6d.) A 
History of the Iconoclastic Controversy. By E. J. Martin. 
(S.P.C.K. 16s.) 

TRAVEL AND Sprort:—The Balkan Road. By A. Lyall. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.)——The Fight for the Ashes in 1930. 
By P. F. Warner. (Harrap. 15s.)———Imperial Air 
Routes. By Major-A. E. W. Salt. (John Murray. 6s.) 
— Skyways. By General W. Mitchell. (Benn. 21s.) 
——The Art of Fencing. By R. A. Lidstone. (Witherby. 
10s. 6d.)}——-Modern Figure Skating. By TT. D. 
Richardson. (Methuen. 15s.) 

















THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) | 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams: Museumgal. 


53, SHORTS GARDENS, DRURY 
LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
"as 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED 
FAMOUS PORTRAITS IN COLOUR 


Fmbracing the mightiest examples of human intellect, 
this work is regarded as a monument to genius of 
the world. Its utilitarian purpose is equalled by its 
exceptional artistic value, the portraits being engraved 
in mezzotint by the greatest exponents of the Art, and 
taken from famous masterpieces in the public and 
private collections of the world. A biography accom- 
panies each portrait, thus greatly enhancing the educative | 
value of the work. The edition is strictly limited; | 
signed Artist’s Proof state only. An_ illustrated | 
prospectus will be sent you free on application. \ 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Gold and Industry—I 


I wave been asked by several readers of the Spectator to 
write something in these columns with regard to industrial 
depression in relation to the question of gold supplies. 

I am complying with this request with some hesitation. 
To write fully and exhaustively on the subject is to run 
the risk of entering into abstruse and technical matters 
which may be boring to the average reader. On the 
other hand, to attempt in a few short articles to deal with 
the subject in a more popuiar fashion is to run the risk of 
ignoring many important elements in the problem and to 
be accused of giving an imperfect and sketchy view of a 
most important problem. For a reason that will appear 
in the second of these articles I am not inclined to lay 
quite so much stress as some are doing at the present time 
upon the connexion between the gold problem and the 
problem of trade depression. Nevertheless, I admit that 
the connexion exists—hence the reason for my attempting 
to deal with it briefly, and I am sure imperfectly, in this 
week’s and next week’s article. 


GoLp SHORTAGE. 


A good deal has been heard in recent months of the 
possibility of a coming shortage of gold. Indeed, there is 
a sense in which, according to the views of certain experts, 
the shortage has actually arrived. Now, perhaps, the 
man in the street may inquire, ‘ What is meant by a 
shortage of gold”? We know that in this country 
sovereigns and half sovereigns are no longer in use, and 
probably all that the reader of this article is concerned 
with is that he or she shall be sure that present incomes 
will be maintained and that stores of personal wealth 
as represented in securities or bank balances shall be 
increased. As to whether the Bank of England or the 














If you ae 


appreciate MUSIC 


and could kear just one record 
on an E.M.G. Hand-made Gramo- 
phone, we believe you would get 
a new conception of the satisfac- 
tion to be obtained from a repro- 
duction of recorded music. To 
the man unacquainted with the 
possibilities of fine hand-made 
gramophones the E.M.G. comes 
as a_ revelation, thrilling and 
almost magical. To the man who 
has owned many gramophones it 
appears as the most perfect 
embodiment of the ideals he 
knows and strives to obtain. 


Mr. Langdon Davies 


whose charming ‘‘Gramophone Notes” 
are a feature of the Spectator, uses 
an E.M.G. Many leading critics and 
composers do so too, They muse 
yood records, have perfectly natural reproduction, 
e send orders and by means of the E.M.G. alone is 
worth 10/- and this to be secured. 
over post free As the name implies, the E.M.G. is 
in U.K. We hand made, with music as its first 
use no steel and last essential, and yet it con- 
necdles— every trives to be beautiful, and is reason- 
record ts there- able in price since we sell direct to 
fore perfect. the user. A table model can be 
bought for Twelve Guineas, open 
horn modcls from £20, and handsome 
cabinets from £40. May we send you 
furtner details? 





We stock all 





E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


Y | LIMITED. 
' 11 Grape Street, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
| London, W.C. 2 Telephone: Temple Bar 6458. 
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Bank of France have got sufficient gold in their possession 
that surely is a minor consideration compared with the 
vital question of how much the individual may hold in the 
shape of personal capital and income. 


CENTRAL GOLD STORES. 


At this juncture, therefore, we had better inquire why 
it is that the Bank of England, the Bank of France and 
other Central Banking Institutions, as they are generally 
called, deem it desirable to keep many millions of gold in 
their possession seeing that, for the most part, the goldis 
not required actually for internal circulation. There are 
two main reasons. In the first place, if Central Banks 
were allowed to issue paper currency to any extent with- 
out a due regard to the proportion of gold, we should have 
what is known as inflation, with the result that prices 
would rise in a manner embarrassing both to trade 
stability and the purchasing power of the £. In the 
second place, the Central Banks hold gold as a final 
means for settling international indebtedness. I will 
deal with these points in the reverse order. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

We know that the settlement of internal indebtedness 
—that is, indebtedness between two individuals in this 
country—is an easy matter; a cheque passes, simply 
involving a transfer of a portion of a banking balance 
from one individual to another. If, however, I have to 
pay a thousand dollars to someone in New York, it is 
no good my sending an ordinary cheque made out in 
sterling. I have, through what is known as the medium 
of foreign exchange, to find someone here who in exchange 
for my cheque will give me a claim to a bank balance in 
the United States for a thousand dollars. Many people 
in the United States, however, are also making daily 
payments to this country and want someone to give 
them a claim on sterling balances here, and according 


_to whether dollars or pounds are in the greater demand 


will depend the quotation of the exchange or the price 
that the debtor has to pay for dollars or sterling. 


SETTLING By GOLD. 
Gold, however, is a means of payment recognized by 


‘all nations. Not only so, but to facilitate settlement, if 


necessary by gold, there is a fixed relation between the pound 
sterling and the American dollar or the frane or the 
currency of other foreign countries. In the case of the 
United States, for example, the parity of the dollar and 
the pound is 4.86%; that is to say, at the ratio of 
4.86% dollars to the £ a settlement in gold can easily 
be calculated. But if I am going to settle my indebted- 
ness to America by sending gold, it will cost me a con- 
siderable amount in packing the gold, paying for freight 
across the sea and insuring in case of loss. Therefore 
it will pay me to give a slight premium over the parity 
of exchange if by so doing I can obtain command of a 
dollar credit balance, always supposing that the premium 
is not more than would be covered by the cost of sending 
and insuring the gold. It might happen, however, that 
if at the time of settling my indebtedness there were to 
be a greater demand for sterling than for dollars, I should 
be able to get my remittance at a much cheaper rate. 
It is, in fact, a question of supply and demand. When, 
therefore, we are told at any time that the sterling 
exchange has “ moved. against us,” it probably means 
that our indebtedness to foreign countries is greater than 
their indebtedness to us, and when this unfavourable 
movement in sterling goes beyond a certain point, then 
settlement by gold has to follow. 

Here, then, we get one explanation of why the Central 
Banks hold large amounts of gold in readiness for possible 
foreign claims, while the same considerations affect other 
Central Institutions. 

I am sorry to have had to bring the complications of 
the Foreign Exchange into an article where I promised 
simplicity, but it has been necessary, to make clear what 
follows. Moreover, there is one further point connected 
with the foreign exchanges, an appreciation of which 
is vital to an intelligent comprehension of the gold 
problem of to-day. 


(Continued on page 476.) 
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“FEAR IS DEAD—KILLED BY 
PELMANISM” 


LETTER FROM A CLERGYMAN WHO 
DREADED THE SEA. 








women are held back in life because they are afraid. 

They have lost confidence in themselves. They are 
afraid of something, they don’t exactly know what. 
Sometimes they are afraid of the Future. Sometimes 
they fear the effect of being thrown up against some 
stronger and more vital personality than themselves. 
Sometimes they are afraid of the consequences of Action, 
even if it is only the action of ringing someone up on 
the telephone. Sometimes they are obsessed by strange, 
irrational fears and “ Phobias ” which haunt them, inter- 
fere with their work and make their lives miserable. 
There is no reason why they should go on being in this 
state. As the following letter from a Clergyman shows, 
these fears can be killed by Pelmanism :— 


. is a well-known fact that thousands of men and 


“Three years ago I completed a course of Pelmanism. __ 

“I began in a horrible neurasthenic slate of 18 years’ standing, 
with an impaired Will, an impaired Memory, utter lack of Self- 
Confidence and full of fears. _ 

“After a few weeks of the Course, I was told (by someone 
ignorant of my taking it) ihat I looked brighter and more alert. 
Certainly the benefits grew and still show themselves. I finished 
the Course with a clear and calmer mind; a restored Memory 
of good capacity; a stronger IVill and such Confidence that I 
have undertaken, and do undertake, dutics and responsibilities 
such as would have been quite impossible a few years ago. 

“The latest evidence of the benefits received is that I crossed 
to Belgium this year by the Dover-Ostend route. This may 
appear to be a trifle, but when I consider that the idea of being 
on a ship has, for 21 years, been the cause of innumerable 
nightmares, I look on the voyage as the greatest victory of my 
life. This fear is dead—killed by Pelmanism. | 

“I certainly got my money's worth and a bit over, and look 
back with pleasure to the work of the Course and the courtesy 
I received at the hands of the Staff.’ (B.30,206.) 

The effect of Pelmanism is to subdue, and eventually 
to banish, such irrational but decidedly harmful “ fears” 
as these. It makes you more certain of yourself and of 
your own scientifically-trained and consciously-directed 
powers. It banishes Depression and Morbid states of 
mind and generates a spirit of Optimism and Cheerful- 
ness which helps to make life easier and happier. It also 
develops in you that sane, sensible Self-Confidence which 
never fails to impress other people, and thus enables you 
to carry your point and to make your presence and per- 
sonality felt in your various relations with others. 


A Business Man writes :— 


“TI have no fears now; they have all disappeared. My 
rather timid disposition has become a resolved, determined 
disposition. My capacity for work is far greater than it was 
a year ago.” (C.31,329.) 
Another interesting letter is from a member of a well- 

tnown County Family, who writes :— 

“T feel I can take on increased responsibility with greater 
confidence since embarking on this Course. I am now com- 
manding a Territorial Brigade in place of a Battalion. My 
interests have increased in other ways. I notice more than 


I did, and my knowledge of detail is more accurate.” 
(E.32,055.) 


The following letters will also be found of interest :— 


A Teacher writes :— 


“T have more Self-Confidence and am not so subject to fits 
of Depression.” (D.32,263.) 


A Housewife writes :— 


“My greatest difficulty in life was the finding of content- 
ment and happiness. As I progressed through the Course my 
character changed. At the present time I am more content and 
happy than I have ever been before in my life.” (H.11,166.) 


A Civil Servant writes :— 


“T began the Course in a state of mental distress, caused by 
fears and a foreboding of evil. I have succeeded in regaining 
confidence and driving these (fears) away. I have thus 
acquired a calmness of outlook that reflects itself in my work, 
in my conversation, and in my appearance.” (J.33,099.) 





An Undergraduate writes :— 


“Depression, from which I used to suffer when there was 
no apparent reason, has gone.” (R.34,334.) 
A Nurse writes :— 

“T have a much brighter outlook on life and have, to a 
large extent, regained poise of mind and body. No matter 
how tired or dismal I may feel on wakening, before I am 


half-way through the exercises I feel quite cheerful and ready 
for anything.” (A.32,142.) 
A Canon writes :— 

“T have experienced much benefit, and wish I had under- 
taken the Course earlier in life. Had I known at the age of 
30 certain things which I know now—largely through the 
Pelman lessons—I think I could have avoided one or two 
painful nervous breakdowns. To summarise (and employ a 


fashionable word) I think I have gained a better orientation 
towards life.” (S.32,449.) 
Pelmanism has also been found to be of great assist- 
ance to those who are working up for examinations. A 
Medicai Practitioner, for instance, writes as follows :— 
“You will no doubt be interested to learn that I passed my 
Final Examination in Medicine in September of last year. I 
attribute a very large part of my success to the extremely 
helpful and practical ‘Little Grey Books.’” (C.31,022.) 
These letters will give some slight idea of the many and 
varied ways in which Pelmanism is aiding people to-day. 





Miss Sybil Thorndike, the famous actress-manager, 
writes :— 

“Tam happy to tell you what a really excellent course in 
mind-training we have received from your twelve ‘little grey 
books.’ I say ‘we’ because not only I, but other members 
of my family, have derived benefit from the scientific mind- 
training which is so ably and simply set forth by you. When 
mentally fatigued after strenuous rehearsing, a few of your 
mind exercises quickly bring concentration back to normal, 
and I find no difficulty in remembering the most difficult parts. 
All through the ages we have been taught to train the body. 
We have been told that if our muscles were left in disuse 
they would gradually cease to function. And so it is with the 
mind. Indeed, even more quickly does this delicate part of 
our mechanism become atrophied. Pelmanism gives mind- 
exercise scientifically, and because the principles are scien- 
tifically based, it not only improves, but actually discovers, 
qualities that would otherwise have remained dormant. We 
all wish for Success, to be uplifted from the mediocre, but 
many grope blindly and never find the key to open the magic 
door leading to the road. Pelmanism, I am convinced, is the 
‘Open Sesame’ that smooths away all difficulties, giving a 
mental clarity and quality of alertness that sees opportunities 
and uses them rightly. One of its chief charms is its simplicity, 
and with minds rich in perception life becomes altogether more 
satisfying.” 

The Spectator says of Pelmanism that :— 

“It is admirably suited for increasing efficiency in business 
and giving mental alertness in all the pursuits of life. The 
Institute has been established for twenty-five years, and during 
this time the Directors have been adapting and improving the 
Course to keep pace with the recent advances of the science of 
Psychology. _ It is thus very soundly based, and it can be 
applied in principle to every type of profession.” 

The Pelman Course is _ fully 
described in an interesting little book 
entitled ‘‘ The Efficient Mind.” In this 
book you can read how Pelmanism 
banishes Depression, Mind-wander- 
ing, Forgetfulness, Timidity, Lack of 
Confidence, and Indecision, and how 
it develops in their place Observation, 
Initiative, Concentration, Self-Confidence, Optimism, 
Cheerfulness, Organizing Power, Resourcefulness, 
Business Acumen, a Good Memory, and other equally 
valuable qualities. It thus enables you to live a fuller, 
richer, and happier life. You can obtain a free copy 
of this book by writing for it to-day to the Pelman 
Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. The book will then be sent to you by return 
of post, gratis and post free. 





Readers who would like to call at the Institute are 
cordially invited to do so. The Chief Consultant will be 
pleased to have a talk with them on any matter affect- 
ing their personal efficiency and no fee will be charged 
for his advice. 
Overseas Branches: PARIS-—35 Rue Boissy d’Anglass NEW YORK—-~ 
71 West 45th Strect. MELBOURNE—396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN—« 
Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI--10 Alipore Road, CALCUTTA— 
57 Park Street, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 474.) 
EXcHANGE OF GooDs AND SERVICES. 

- It will be gathered from what: has already been said 
that the relative indebtedness between various countries 
will be governed, in the long run, by the relative exchange 
of goods and services between those countries. Now, 
before the War it might fairly be said that, as com- 
pared with the position to-day, there was a sufficient 
equilibrium of the exchange of goods and services between 
the various countries to bring within reasonable and 
manageable dimensions any margin of indebtedness 
which might have finally to be settled by gold. 

Errects oF THE War. 

To-day, however, the position has been completely 
changed by reason of the War. For more than four years 
European activities, so far as the belligerent countries 
were concerned, were confined to War operations, and 
instead of being able to exchange goods and services with 
the Unitéd States and other neutral countries, colossal 
indebtedness to them was incurred. Not only so, but 
gold was poured into the United States from this country 
to an extent which gave to America an overwheiming 
proportion of the world’s gold supplies. It will be seen, 
therefore, that after the War most of the European 
belligerent countries, and not least Great Britain, were 
handicapped by the huge indebtedness which had been 
incurred to the United States. With the productive 
powers of the belligerent countrics weakened for some 
years, the equilibrium of goods and services was so dis- 
turbed as to stimulate the process of settlement of in- 
debtedness by gold, and with the metal flowing steadily 
in the direction of the United States, the problem of a 
scarcity of gold at the centres where it was most wanted 
began to occupy attention. 

Gotp As Crevir Basis. 

In my article next week I shall be dealing more directly 
with the manner in which the problem of a shortage of 
gold promises to be aggravated by an actual falling off in 








COMPANY MEETING. 
CITY & INTERNATIONAL TRUST 


MR. L. H. KIEK ON THE MONETARY OUTLOOK, 





THE ordinary general meeting of the City and International Trust, 
Ltd., was held 30th September, at Winchester House, E:C. 

Mr. Lewis H. Kiek (chairman and managing director) said that 
they recommended a final dividend of 4 per cent., making 6} per 
cent. for the year. The net revenue was almost identical with the 
amount earned in the previous year, and considering the anxicties 
and difficulties of the period, he thought the result gave cause for 
moderate satisfaction. 

lor their new book year, they must be prepared for a possibly 
less satisfactory diet, for they, could not expect to be entirely im- 
mune from the consequences of the universal economic crisis... They 
might, however, as far as their own company was concerned, derive 
comfort from the fact that their net revenue prospects for the year 
appeared. reasonably satisfactory. Subject to unforeseen political 
or economic complications, there appeared solid ground for the view 
that lower interest rates than had prevailed for the last’few years 
would rule for some time to como and that consequently. those 
easier conditions would gradually exercise their effect also on the 
long-term investment market. 

Their investments numbered 334 and, after deducting capital 
profit on the year’s changes in investments, they represented a book, 
value of £1,831,383. In the light of their revenue position ho 
trusted it would be conceded that they might look with comparative 
equanimity upon the depreciation which their investments showed 
at this time of abnormal depression. They could only say that, 
though disappointed at the turn which events in the security markets 
had taken, they were by no means discouraged, far less disheartened. 

Easier money conditions would surely, though probably slowly, 
help to restore the suspended animation of the world’s economic life, 
At Home monetary ease was already producing a welcome and 
appreciable economy in the cost of carrying the nation’s floating 
debt. : 

The most crying need to-day was relief from the burden of ex- 
cessive taxation, which was now levying direct tribute on our 
industrial and commercial working capital and was thus crippling 
enterprise and increasing unemployment. Tho. immediate outlook 
at Home and Abroad remained obscure and overshadowed by the 
dark clouds of unemployment, by the continued fall in commodity 
values, by the troubles in India, the disorders in China, the financial 
straits of Australia, and by the political and economic isolation of 
Russia. . 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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supplies of the metal, but to understand how this alleged 
shortage of gold. affects prices of commodities it may be 
well, before concluding this article, to deal with the 
manner in which gold acts as a basis of credit, for it ig 
the expansion or contraction in credit which really affects 
price movements in commodities—that is in so far as the 
price moventents are affected by monetary influences, 
because, needless to say, the price of a particular com. 
modity can on occasion be affected directly by whether 
there is an increase or a decrease in the supply of the 
commodity itself. A world shortage of wheat, for 
example, would, other things being equal, send up the 
price of this commodity, quite apart from gold or mone 
tary considerations. 


ABNORMAL DISTURBANCES. 

I have tried to make clear the part played by gold asa 
medium for settling international indebtedness. In 
addition, however, experience has shown that it is well 
that the volume of credit facilities within a country 
should have some relation to its stores of gold. During 
the War and for the short period when we were off the 
gold standard, this rigid adherence to a_ proportion 
between gold and the note issues of the country was 
in abeyance, and credit was expanded almost ad lib, 
by Government borrowing operations, ; while fresh 
currency notes were issued just as convenience 
might seem to require. For the moment this ad- 
dition to credit or purchasing power seemed to add 
to the wealth of the country, but it was purely ficti- 
tious and prices of commodities advanced to an extent 
which really made the pound only worth in purchasing 
power about one-third of the pre-War value. It will be 
seen, therefore, that a return to the gold standard inevit- 
ably involved a contraction in credit, and with the con- 
traction in credit or purchasing power, prices of com- 
modities were bound to fall. It was, moreover, only to 
be expected that these violent upheavals after some 
generations of normal conditions should have resulted in 
contraction of credit having as disturbing effect upon 
price movements as had been produced by the previous 
inflation. Had we before the return to the gold 
standard remodelled our industrial organization and 
labour regulations on lines making for cheapened pro- 
duction, the effect of lower prices, paradoxical as it may 
sound, might have been offset by quickened constimption 
and a greater velocity in monetary circulation. How- 
ever that may be, the point Iam now anxious to make 
clear is that after numerous nations returned to the gold 
standard, it followed that credit expansion or contraction 
was hereafter based mainly upon gold holdings. 

Having enunciated these general principles, I shall 
endeavour to show next week how they have worked 
out in practice, and how a-new element has entered, 
quickening apprehensions of a shortage of gold. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS Firm. 
In many respects the Stock Markets may be said to have 
relapsed into the conditions which prevailed more than a 
month ago and before the temporary rally in most 
departments. That is to say, the public on the‘ whole has 
gone back.to the ‘‘ safety first” stocks, and British Funds 
and kindred stocks have, in some instances, established fresh 
high records during the past week. On the other hand, 
the more speculative deseriptions, and especially those dealt 
in-on international account, have been depressed, the weaken- 
ing influences including selling orders both from the United 
States and the Continent. All securities directly connected 
with industry have also been dull owing to the continued 
trade depression, while in the same connexion a feature 


has been a-further general. fall in the price of metals. 


* % bd % 


CryLon Loan SuCCEss. 

That in spite of financial and industrial depression there 
is a good deal of liquid capital awaiting investment was 
evidenced by the immediate ‘succéss which attended the 
flotation last -week ofthe Ceylon Government Loan. The 
amount actually offered for public subscription was £1;350,000 
in 4} per cents. at the price of 95, so that the ‘yield tothe 
investor was only 4? percent. In spite of that fact, however, 


(Continued on page viii.) 
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INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. 
Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
£1,937,900 Interest_and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January Ist 
and July Ist. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 





FREE of INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 








BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustees: Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society's Bankers. 

INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
GEORGE E. JEFFRIES, F.1.S.A., Secretary. 












THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fun we £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of "Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter we. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
£1 O00 or at death if earlier, by an 
annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
24 a 


41 c »« @ 








can be provided at age 65, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders, 


No commission. 





Devotees of 
thehropp 


The most criti- 
cal man _ has 
nothing but 
praise for the worthy Kropp. Each blade is hand- 
made by master cutlers. It lasts a life-time. 


In case, 

Black handle, 10.6 

In case, 

Ivory handle, 18/- : 

From all Hair- 

dressers, Cutlers, A L . ° ° kd . 
Stores, ete. It never requires grinding 

Send postcard for a copy of ‘Shavers’ Kit.” Booklet No. 164, 


Whelesale on?y 
Osborne, Garrett & Co.,Ltd., 
London, W. 1. 














BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 





anemem 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


OVER 2,050 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal, 
The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
































OCTOBER. 


“In October dig your field 
And your land its wealth shall yield.” 


Summer holidays are once again over, and we 
can look back on them wistfully, but without 
regret. Too much idleness, too long a pursuit 
of pleasure, gives no salt to our bread, no ideals 
toour minds. Braced by the keener tinge in the 
air, we turn in October to the winter’s duties 
before us. Amongst our duties one stands pre- 
eminent—to provide for our dependants. The 
best provision, and the only one that gives 
immediate protection is an assurance policy. 
The Standard’s “ Family Provision ”” Scheme 
of assurance gives maximum cover at minimum 
cost, together with valuable guarantees and 
options. 

Special reductions in premium are given for 
policies of over £1,000. 


Write to-day for ‘‘ Family Provision” Prospectus 


pS wh he 


Tre STANDARD Ure 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 
15a PALL MALL sw 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET & 
EDINBURGH 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 476) 


the subscription lists were closed within an hour of the 
Opening. 
* * * * 
AN ImportTANtT Trust. 

Notwithstanding the many unfavourable factors operating 
during the past year, the directors of the City and International 
Trust, Ltd., were able, recently, to publish a thoroughly 
satisfactory Report showing a small increase in gross income 
and a dividend of 64 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock. At 
the annual meeting held on Tuesday, the Chairman, Mr. 
Louis H. Kiek, gave a most interesting address to the share- 
holders in the course of which he explained the manner 
in which the sound principles which should characterize an 
investment trust are being carried: out in the case of this 
particular company. In the first place he made it clear that 
it was intrinsic merits, from the investment standpoint, that 
guided the Trust rather than a desire for early capital apprecia- 
tion, while in the second place he gave statistics demonstrating 
very plainly how carefully the risks attendant on all invest- 
ments were spread by the system adopted. That system 
provides for a large proportion of capital being invested in 
gilt-edged stocks, while even geographically the investments 
are spread over a wide area. One of the many advantages 
enjoyed by trusts established on these sound principles is 
that while times of depression, such as those through which 
We are now passing, may temporarily affect dividends and 
prices, ultimate recovery is practically certain, while in the 
meantime there is also little probability of any serious dis- 
turbance even of the general average of dividends earned on 
the investments. A. W. K. 








LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1, 














SOUTH AMERICA | 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES ._ | 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN | 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET; E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
igh Manch » Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 








also at Bir 
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THE HOBBY 
of BUSY MEN 


TAMP collecting is essentially the hobby 
for busy men. Lawyers, doctors, busi- 
ness men—all whose work makes heavy 
demands on their mental powers—find in it 
an absorbing occupation, to which they can 
turn at any spare moment, and affording a 
welcome respite from business or professional 


—<my 





cares. 








D 


FREE Please write for our free 
¢ illustrated book STAMP 
COLLECTING—THE WORLD'S 
HOBBY, which will open to you a 
new interest in life. 
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DEPT. A-13 391 STRAND 
LONDON, W fe 

















STANDARD of th WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 








10 GRANDS PRIX 
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(GRAHAM GREENE 
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BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
/ ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 
NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311. 
0 XETEL.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. ‘¥acing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water «& radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 
M ATLOCK—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. __Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro, Yor health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive. others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
h quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Aprly for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 























ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


rFYORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “ Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season, 


YORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain- 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 


rFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR: PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
» » RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. + 


TF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. .-On~ River Dart. 
1st class. Cent, heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone: Totnes 14, 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 

Park, W.-2.—Very pleasantly situated, overlooking 

Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charmingly furn- 

ished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running h. & ¢. water 

now being extended to all. Lift. Night porter. 

Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
*"Phone: Paddington 8083, 




















ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
‘Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy-and professional classes. 


EFGQRKRMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


« Lp. 

P.R.H.A., Lrp., 8ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT. 
STREET, W. 1. a3 
Wa to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 Bt. 

George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 6s, 6d., of 
2 guineas weckly. ' 
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‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


October, 1930. en s. 6d. net. 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOO 
By the Rt. a. Sir HERBERT Sauum. G.C.B., M.P. 
THE GOVERNMENT'S AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir FRANCIS ACLAND, Bart. 
THE SIMON COMMISSION'S REPORT 
By the Hon. Sir SANKARAN NAIR 
ANGLICANISM IN EVOLUTION: of CRITICAL RETROSPECT OF 
THE SEVENTH LAMBETH CONFERENCE 
By the Rt. Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, D.D., BISHOP OF RIPON 
THE SITUATION IN TURKEY By J. WALTER COLLINS 
EAST AFRICA: POLITICS AND NATIVE QU eSTIONS 
By Professor JULIAN HUXLEY 
SIBYL AND SPHINX: NEWMAN AND MANNING JIN THE ‘80's | 
By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
THE AGRICULTU BAL “yg | 
By the Rt. GODFREY LOCKER-LAMPSON, M.P. 
SOUTH AFRICA ¥AND ire. COMMONWEATT H | 
y Professor H. E, S. FREMANTLE 
A DUTCH PEPYS AT THE WARS “WITH WILL 1AM OF ORANGE 


By MARGERY LANE 
THE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF FINLAND 
By Capt. Witmer P. M. RUSSELL 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


| 
By GEORGE GLASGOW | 
The Scheme of Financial Assistance: “ Article 18": The Dictators: | 


| 








1. In Bolivia: 2. In Peru: 3. In the Pi 2B 4. In Poland 
| LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 








| _ Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor r Street, t London, E. Cc. 4. 








—_ 





——JOURNAL OF ——— 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES | 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER : 
THE EARL OF BALFOUR Professor A. Wolf 
SCIENCE AND ART (ID) Professor S. Alexander 


THE PROBLEM OF ARTISTIC PRODUCTION 
. Arnaud Reid, M.A., Ph.D. 


CAUSAL DETERMINATION J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D. 
GOD AND MAN Professor Clement C. J. Webb | 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS DOGMA 
Robert H. Thouless, M.A., Ph.D. 


RIGHT AND GOOD: THE CONTRADICTION OF 
MORALITY Professor W. G. de Burgh 


OXFORD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophical Survey... New Books. 
Institute Notes. 


Annual subscription 14s. net post free. 


_W.C. 2. 





Correspondence. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
_ MACMILLAN & co., _LTD., LONDON, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


UARTERLY RECORD OF bey 5 2th x2 
TH UGHT; WORK, AND AFFAIR 


Editor : Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., FRS., &e. 


No. 98. OCTOBER, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Physics; Geology; Botany; Plant 
Physiology; Agricultural Physiology; Meteorology. 

ARTICLES: Factors Affecting Adhesion Phenomena in Glued Metal or 
Glass Joints. By Prof. W. B. Lee, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., A.1.C. = 
Discovery of the Gas Laws. Part HI. By W. S. James, M.S 
A.LC. Symbiosis. Part I. By James Baker, B.Sc, A.R.C.S. On 
Incubation-Time and Gestation-Time, By Joseph Needham, M.A., Ph.D. 
New Ideas about Colour Vision. By R. A. Houstoun, D.Sc. The 
Action of Light on Bacteria. By A. Furniss, L.R.C.P., L ES D.S. 
D.P.H. Robert Hooke. Part I. By J. R. Morgan, MSc, FE. 

ESSAY: Barrow, Newton, and Leibniz. By J. M. Child. 

NOTES: A Link with Mendeleef. Further Notes on Adder Poison. 
Research. Barrow, Newton, and Leibniz. Notes and News. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Parthenogenesis. By Prof. R. K. Nabours, Ph.D. 




















Radio 


ESSAY-REVIEWS: On the Surface of Things. By Prof. A. W. Porter, 
D.Se., F.R.S. Beyond the Red. By F. 1. G. Rawhins, M.Sc. 
REVIEWS of 37 Books, ete. 
Annual Subscription (including postage), 31s. 2d. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupoir Besier. 














THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology and Philosophy. 
Edited by L. P. JACKS. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
ee the Reform of Divine Service. By Professor RuDOLF 
ITO. 

Indian Philosophy: An Appreciation. By J. H. 'Fuckwet. 
Man, A Wayfarer through Many Worlds: A Study in the 
Wisdom of India. By Mrs. Rays Davins. 

Christ and Race. By C. F. AnpREws. 

The Outlook of Greek Culture upon Judaism. 
Isaac Herzoc, M.A., D.Litt. 

Christ Crucified—and by. Whom? By Harozp P. Cooke, M.A. 

Thucydides. By Professor Carteton W. STANLEY. 

Community: An Estimate of the Vital Principal of English 
Education. By Professor F. Crarke. 

The Waste of Secondary Education: A Teacher’s Plea for an 
Alternative System. By A Tracuer. 

Taking Time Seriously. By Mary Heata-Stusss. 

The World-Mender and His Opponent. By Bast, Witery, M.A. 

The Divine Drama. By seen Brown, LL.B., D.Litt. 

The Love Theme in Amusement, Art and Religion. Dy 
G. Witson Knicur. 

Speech as a Habit. By Miss E. M. Rowe tt. 

Survey of Recent Philosophical Literature. By Professor | 
G. Dawes Hicks, F.B.A. | 

Reviews. Ss 


2/6 net. Annual Subscription, 10/- post free. 
Applications from intending subscribers for a free specimen copy 
should be addressed to the Publishers, 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 





By Rabbi 














AAR HE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


The Indian Conference 
By THE RIGHT. HON. LORD yeeros, K.C.S.I. 
The Egyptian a By '- a . MELLOR, M.C. 


AMBETH, 
By THE RIGHT Rev THE ‘LORD BISHOP OF 
WORCEST 
The Bromley By-Election Br ue HODGSON 
The French Revolution and the Russian 
y EMIL LUDWIG 
A POLICY FOR CENTRAL yEUROPE 
By Dr. MILAN HODZA 
(President of the vozechesiovak Academy of Agriculture, 
and former Minister of Agriculture of Czechoslovakia) 
A Flea for the Private Member’s Bill 
By G. H. BOWKER 
The sates of the Basques By RODNEY A. GALLOP 
HE RENASCENCE OF PERSIA 
By BRIG.- “GENERAL ere SYKES, K.C.1.E., 


Virgil’s Bimillenary By JOHN SPARROW 
Eugenical Reform—III. The Intelligentsia 
By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc., 
Emily Bronté By G. F. BRADBY 
—— SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT —— 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
imen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3/- 


(INGONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2: 


















































We issue catalogues at frequent intervals of most subjects and shall 
be pleased to register names for theses if prospective customers would 
say in what subject they are interested. 

Out of Print Books are searched for, Libraries. Purchased, Colonial 
and Foreign Library orders receive careful attention. 


Second-Hand Books. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER LTD., 
University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE, England. 


New Books. Rare Books. 











Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG, TRADE MARK), 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest -pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 423d., 6d. and 9d. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advettisements, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2}% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


a 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM.ROAD LONDON, 8.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
, An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
~ new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 








CITY op LONDON HOSPITAL 


FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2. 
Al al 


£12,500 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
4,000 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME. 


£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 





AST END MISSION provides 52,000 Free 

4 Breakfasts each winter for hungry little 
children. Employs 5 lady Doctors (whole time) minis- 
tering to the sick poor. Provides special Cinema 
Entertainment for children every night (average 
attendance 1,000). Conducts 8 great Mission Meetings 
for poor chiidrea every week and scores of organizations 
tor young people. STEPNEY is LONDON’S Most OVER- 
CROWDED AND PoorEsT Borovuau. Contributions, 
greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by THE REv. F. 
W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








CONCERTS 


tOYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
TPatron—HIS MAJESTY 'THE KING, 


THURSDAY, Oct, 9th, at 8 p.m. 


ELIJAH 
Miss FLORA WOODMAN. 
Miss CLARA SERENA. 
Mr. FRANK TITTERTON. 
Mr. HORACE STEVENS. 
At the Organ—Mr. R. A. GREIR. 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Conductor— 


MALCOLM SARGENT 


10s. 6d.,.7s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 2s. Albert Hall 
(Kensington 5360), and agents. Subscription for seven 
Concerts: £2 14s. 6d:, £1 19s., £1 7s. 6d 





Mendelssohn 


DR. 












PERSONAL 


NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Mums? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W. 
Chudleigh, Kast End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
(emmercial Koad, London, LE, 1. 








UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian 

faith that is experimental, without formulated 

creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers after 

a true way of life? Information and literature sent free 

on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
‘WANTED 





— money at home writing Showcards for us; 
good pay.—GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 





VT. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
COWLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Head Mistress : Miss L. 8. GRAHAM, M.A. 

Wanted at. half-term, owing to increased numbers, 
a mistress who can offer English and one or two of 
the following subjects :—Art to lower forms, Latin or 
French. Application Forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Governors, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helens. 


FOR GIRLS 





GYDENHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.) 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
Sydenham High School. They must be delivered not 
later than October 22nd, 1930, to the SECRETARY of 
the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, S.W. 1., from whom 
particulars as to the form of application should be pre- 
viously obtained. The duties of the new Head-Mistress 
will begin on January 15th, 1931. Commencing salary 
not less than £550 per annum, 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
Head-Master: P. BoLTon, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 
Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 








ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.--For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


A= ENGINEERING TRAINING COL. 

LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. . Appointments 
for qualified students. Probationary term commences 
Tuesday, October 7th. Syllabus from HEADMASTER, 


AREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad. 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Centraj 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

Newport, Shropshire.—Residential, private rooms, 

modern sanitation: farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Course 
thoroughly practical. 


GECRETAR IAL AND ~ BUSINESS 
TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet, 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a. pointer. for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
peciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
sood salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. D. L. MuNrorp, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls is available in 

the College buildings. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


"ee MEL SCHOOL.—The New English Public School 
for Boys. For Commerce and Engineering where 
vocational training is combined with the best Public 
School tradition. The boys are housed in a modern 
mansion of more than 100 rooms, 400 ft. above sea level, 
in its park of 300 acres overlooking the sea. Every 
modern convenience has been installed,including hot and 
cold shower baths ; all cooking and lighting by electricity. 
Central heating in all dormitories. The ample dietary 
includes fruit. Fees: 150 guineas per annum inclusive, 
with reduced terms when necessary for the sons of 
ex-officers and clergy. For prospectus apply The Head- 
master, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 


YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
ie equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E, 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 














[ C S FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &c. 
eVehWe 1928, .16 places; 1929, 22 places; 
1930, 23 places. Further results pending. 

DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3352. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 





YH UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


CATHERINE I. DODD PRIZE IN IMAGINATIVE 
LITERATURE, 





A prize of £100 will be offered for competition in 1931 
for the BEST NOVEL submitted by a woman who, at 
any time, has attended lectures in the University of 
Manchester, and has not previously published a novel. 
Last date for notice, November Ist, 1930. 











Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 


Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, ani 


Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of 
Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302, 


each languaze 








CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (LTp.), DORKING, SURREY, 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 





Entire charge. 
Public Schools. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Gi RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200 acre 
Exam. centre. Domestic science 
Entire charge. Parents will 
testify to care and individual interest. Fees, £42 termly. 
T IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
Tele. ‘ Watford 616.”’ 





park. Small classes, 
branch. School ponies. 





School for. Girls. 





NFILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
ph THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Headmistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


Vi. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English * Church), 
Kecognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
yathing, good food. Tees: Boarders from £75, Day 
-cholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior, 














Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH ** ™ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, 


Trade Mark 


that prey on _ clothes, 


books, etc. 


pests 
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T. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
S the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELER. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








en 

T, MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
S —This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
val eared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 
—Principal, Miss E. C. Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. BE. M. Walrond. 


MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
S (English Church). —Beautiful house and grounds. 
, amnstal staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


mvHeE THE 1 AURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

1 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming ; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.~Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 


MmvVUDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. fvuunded 
] 1850. ‘Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified statf, 
Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas. 

















FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


WILTZERLAND—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, 
Oo CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.——Principal : Melle Rufer. 











&e. 


ee ae Chas. Seymour gives private les- 
4 sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
pit, Platform, Junquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 


SC HOLASTIC AGENC IES 


GC CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
ko advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school), age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) te Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Strect, 
London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


S° HOOLS FOR AND GIRLS. 

















BOYS 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools aud Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) pps gegen = 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADV 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, E ee Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








TRANSLATIONS 


| 7 ITER. VRY Translations, German into English, by 
4 competent translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

~ OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 

send your MSS.. &e., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Bat Shaftesbury . ‘venue, W.1.?) Gerrard 1542. 


I: REE BOOK OFFERED TO ALL which tells how 

you can learn Journalism and Story writing by 
post, and how you can soon begin to earn additional 
income as a_spare-time writer. Write TO-DAY. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
Dept. J 3/3. ST. ALBANS. 


pS Gig yh “SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions 
Literary MSS, Thesis for Examinations copied. 

Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports. Ton 
Ethelburga House, 93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 

4 hours profitable; booklet free.—REGENT $7 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 

ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed. 

4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 

Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 

















| ITERARY Typewriting.—Highly rec. by well-known 
zauthors, MSS. 1s. 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Maurice 
Walker, Studlands, Wharncliffe Road, Bournemouth. 





] YRICS AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
4 publication: Pianoforte Compositions considered.— 
Send MSS. Dept, 263, Peter Derek Ltd., 8 Moor St., W. 1. 








SPACIOUS 
STATER 








ELLERMAN 

CITY-HALL 

BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
COA, APRN 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY — 

FOR EASTERN SERVIC 
poereneee DECKS, 
OOMS AND PUBLIC 4 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., 
Avenue 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Centrai 9222 


€.¢.3 
9340 


WATER  S5T. 


























JONALD MASSEY, 
» &., —- 
RONALD MASSEY 


Literary 
stamp for prospectus to— 
, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Send 


Agent. Good stories, 





g 3 YPEWRITING. 
work undertaken. 
St. Mi artin’ s Lane, 


Mss. 


London, 


10d. per 
Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 
W.C. 2. Temple 


1,000. Week-end 


Bar 2269. 





MSs. or Type. 


tarial Service, 203 Strand, 


CPVRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
Strand 


Typewriting and Secre- 


London, W.C. 2 








PUBLICATIONS 








illustrated. Fascinating 


East End Mission, 
Road, London, E. 1 


XEND YOUR NAME and 
current issue of East End Star. 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. 


Printed and published by the 


address on post card for 
Invaluable for 


Fully 

stories of East End life 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
Commercial 


Stepney Central Hall, 








TOURS, &c. 





{, kok, Angkor, - 
7th.— INDIA, BURMA 


{ LEV ENTH eo D TOUR, Nov. 7th. 
1% Pekin, U.S.A., 

CEYLON. a 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 


gy Bang- 
] 





Bishop, 





London, S.E. 1. 





SWISS RESORTS 





Open all year. 
Winter. Golf all year. 


LI 'G A NO. nore. BRISTOL 


Beautiful in 


Autumn—mild, sunny 


Pleasant easy walks. 








ESTATE REQUISITES 





Fencing, Gates, 





M*: ‘TY YPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbe carbon 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 





specialists since 


fk" INCING.—All descriptions plain and ornamenta 
Wattle 

1870.—Particulars from Econom1 
FENCING Co., Billiter House, 


Hurdles, &c. Fencin; 


London, E.C, 3, 


H IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c, Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (‘acing Marshall & Snelgrove . 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








Ar -—Excellent cookers, 32 Ib. 6s. 6d.; good 
dessert, 30 Ib. 10s. 6d. ; 18 Ib. each 5s. 3d. Frank 
Roscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 

10-t2 Ib., 1s. 2d. 


| ACON, choice streak, boneless, 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post tree.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





ARGEST Geese, 7s. ea.; Chickensand Ducks, 7s. 6d. 
pr.; b ilers 6s., 73. pr. trussed; post paid.— 
NORAH WUNUGHUE, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





CREMATION 


( ( \REM ATION soc IETY —Life Membership £5 5s. 

or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 éstablished), and provision for 
cremation abroad.— Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER" 
44 WEAR in Wool,: Silk and: Wool, and Silk. Als: 
KNITWEAR. BY POST DIRECT ‘from 
Patterns and prices Post Vree.—Dept. H, 
Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 





MAKERS 
Atheeni 





hae CRUSADE.— First 100,000 leaflets are now in 

circulation, explaining .cruelties of trapping and 
which furs are humane. Funds needed.—Major Van der 
Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens se:t 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. L. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepail 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Otfice: 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
Insertions : 5% for 13: 7§$% tor 26: and 10% for 52, 





] OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 308. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 173. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu 
jacturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 





| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERsS, Cardigans, &c. 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, 
elastic native wools. At Shetiand prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklett> $286, WM 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yeli, Shetlands. 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
I free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway Scotland. 





OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hanid. 
\ coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big protits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8S.” Lindfield, Sussex. 





{TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
K & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





TANTED.—“ Spectator,” Vols. 1-44 (1850-1871) and 
\ 70-87 (1893-1901).—Box 1645, c¢.0. Spectator, 











INTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS 
\ —Buy better and pay less, by saving middlemen's 
profits. Post card brings Illus. Catalogue and FREB 
PATTERNS of lovely *“ B.P."” Woven Underwear, one of 
Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully 
soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage. 
Complete satisfaction, or money back.—Write to Birkett 
& Phillips. Ltd.. Dept. S. Union Road, Nottingham 














27.200 TONS GROSS 


ele —_— 


— 







DD 


HI 


133 Fascinating Days. 
14 countries, at season best suited for travel. 
CUBA, PANAMA CANAL, SAN FRANCISCO, 
JAPAN, CHINA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


INDIA, 


From SOUTHAMPTON, DEC. 3. 
From 
For full information apply any 


London : 
or 


THE 


1 Cockspur St., S.W.1; um =. Leadenhall St., E.C.3; 


Perfectly arranged itinerary of visits to 


EGYPT, ITALY, SPAIN, Etc. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 15. 
Agency of the 


RED STAR LINE, 


“American Express 


EVENT OF ‘4 *LIFETIME. 
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— New 
“ CAMBRIDGE BOOKS & 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Its Origin and Progress 
General Editor: J. F. Bethune-Baker, D.D., F.B.A. 
BOOK III. THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY, 
Containing :— 


Part I. The Church’s Faith and Ideal. By the 
Rev. P. GarpNer-SmiTH, B.D. 


Part Ii. The Church’s Worship. By F. C. Burkitt, 
D.D. F.B.A. 


Part Ill. The Church’s Task in the World. By 
the Rev. C. E. Raven, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 75s. 6d. net. In 3 parts, 2s. 6d. cach. 


Previously published: BOOK [. THE 
RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


7s. 6d. net. In 3 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


In Preparation: BOOK II. THE EXPANSION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY 
By WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


An exposition of Polish Messianism, which, the author 

maintains, is both a synthesis of conflicting features in 

previous systems of philosophy and a practical plan 
of campaign for the development of humanity. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
KIRK O’FIELD 
By Major-General R. H. MAHON, C.B., C.S.I. 
With 4 plates and 6 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


“General Mahon had a thorough knowledge of the 
period, and his tone is admirable; lively, sincere, good- 
tempered, he is free from the Marian sentimentality 
which attacks Scottish defenders like a fell disease. 
His book is excellent, exciting reading, and of definite 
historical value.”"—The Nation and Atheneum. 


THE RHYTHM OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 
By N. R. TEMPEST 
Crown 8vo. 65. nel. 


A practical manual of prose rhythm, which should be 

a useful handbook as it summarizes and indicates all 

previous work on a subject which has only recently 
attracted attention. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF LAMBETH PALACE 


By M. R. JAMES, O.M.,, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 
C. JENKINS, D.D. 


Part I, Nos. 1-97. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


EIGHT VICTORIAN POETS 
By F. L. LUCAS 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr Lucas has expanded the wireless talks which he 
gave in May and June, and has added two other short 
essays. This book therefore contains studies of 
Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Clough, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, Morris, and Hardy—a selection intended to 
show the decline and fall of the Victorian world. Mr 
Lucas’s second volume of poems, entitled Marionettes, 
was published in May. 


THE MEDIEVAL SCENE 


An Informal Introduction to the 
Middle Ages 
By G. G. COULTON 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 55. net. 


This book contains the substance of Dr Coulton’s 
wireless talks on medieval life, with the addition of 
some supplementary matter. It is intended for those 
who, while wishing to know what life in town and 
country was like some 800 years ago, have not the 
leisure to read Dr Coulton’s larger works. 


ENGLISH COLLECTORS OF 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
1550—1930 
By SEYMOUR DE RICCI 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Ready October 8. 


This book is based on the Sandars Lectures for 1929. 

Mr de Ricci gives an account of the marks of owner- 

ship used by English collectors, and gives details both 

of modern private libraries, and of libraries which 
have been dispersed. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO REGIONAL SURVEYING 
By C. C. FAGG and G. E. HUTCHINGS. 


Deny 8vo. With a frontispiece and 26 illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A handbook designed to give to field-workers, teachers, 
and senior pupils some practical guidance in the 
organization and carrying-out of regional surveys. 


AN ITALIAN PHRASE-BOOK 
By ALFRED HOARE, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Also published, by the same author, An Italian 
Dictionary, £2 2s. net. A Short Italian Dictionary, 
21s. net, or in 2 volumes, 10s. 6d. net each.) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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